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Two in-service training courses 


you should know about 


F there were such a thing as an in-service training 
I course which jammed a tremendous amount of useful 
information into a two-evening session of hilarious fun 
and frolic, wouldn’t you be interested in attending? 
Especially if it were free? 

Well, there is sueh a course. Perhaps it may not be 
technically called an in-service training course, as it is 
not sponsored by school people. The Girl Scout organiza- 
tion is the sponsor. Janet Tobitt. who teaches this course. 
is their musical director, and the purpose of the course 
is to give Girl Scout leaders instruction in how to teach 
folk songs, square dances, and singing games to their 
young charges. 

However the Girl Scouts are generous with Miss 
Tohitt’s talent. Teachers and youth leaders of all kinds 
are quite welcome. In fact when we attended the class 
there seemed to be more teachers than Scout leaders 
packed into the dancing school. Word of a good thing 
gets around, and the second session had to be held in the 
largest hall in town. Many who attended the second 
session were bemoaning the fact that they had not known 
about the first one. 

Miss Tobitt’s arrival probably will not be loudly 
heralded. You may hear of it, as we did, merely by way 
of the Scout leader who happens to hold her weekly 
meetings in our school. 

As eight o’clock Wednesday evening approached, we 
had felt sure that “Old Black Joe” was the only folk 
song we could sing with any degree of realism. And as 
for loping our limp legs through a square dance . . . 

But Janet Tobitt, it seemed, had enough enthusiasm 
for all of us. In no time at all we were singing folk songs 
complete with gestures and completely without inhibi- 
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tions. At nine o'clock we all were skipping around in 
singing games and wishing that ten o’clock (closing 
time) would never come. Honest! 

What did we learn? Lots. And always by example. 
During the four hours we learned how to lead singing, 
how to teach songs without benefit of song hooks, how 
to teach singing games and square dancing. and picked 
up numerous helpful hints of various kinds. 

Perhaps most important of all we saw an example of 
good teaching. Janet Tobitt herself has achieved the 
difficult objective of dispelling boredom completely from 
her classroom. And she has the most amiable way of 
keeping her class under control. Her enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. Not only does she know her subject backwards. 
forwards, and upside down. but she also knows how to 
present it. Never is she guilty of “talking down.” And her 
sense of humor is unfailing. 

Moral: Be kind to your Girl Scout leader. and maybe 
she will notify you of Janet Tobitt’s arrival. 

The other course we wish to mention is considered 
definitely an in-service training course. Fifteen hours 
in length. it extends over a period of three evenings. 

Binney & Smith Company, manufacturers of Crayolas. 
Clayola. and various other art products. make possible 
this workshop in arts and crafts by supplying the 
teacher and all the necessary materials. The teacher (at 
our particular workshop it was Miss Clio Heller) gives 
extremely concentrated instruction in the uses of crayons. 
chalk, water colors. tempera, clay, and finger paint. 
In addition, a craft project is begun and completed. 

You will emerge after the third night auite breathless 
from the incredible amount of art activity in which you 


(Continued on page 34) 





New Possibilities in 
Leathercraft 
Three-dimensional animal novel- 

ties to be used as wall plaques, ash 
trays, and pen stands may now be 
created from genuine leather. These 
leather ornaments appear to be 
carved from very thick leather, but 
actually they are built by cementing 
together ready-shaped and cut-out 
parts. Kits (available from Leather- 
smiths’ Inc.) contain instructions and 
all the necessary materials for mak- 
ing these articles. 


“Our Miss Brooks” 


Can it be that Mr. Philip Boynton 
has finally popped the question to 
Our Miss Brooks? What else could 
make her look so happy in the ac- 
companying photograph? The other 
smiling ladies are N.E.A. President 
Mabel Studebaker (left) and Amanda 
Bonwell (right), President of the 
California Teachers Association. The 
picture was taken at a banquet in 
Los Angeles in honor of Miss Stude- 
baker, at which Eve Arden (“Our 
Miss Brooks”) was guest mistress of 
ceremonies. 


Teachers as Census Takers 

The Commerce Department is still 
considering the proposal to use 
teachers as census enumerators in 
1950, but the American Federation 
of Teachers opposes the plan. The 
AFT maintains that teacher partici- 
pation should be voluntary and that 
doctors, lawyers, and other profes- 
sional persons should also be used. 


No Traffic Deaths in Decatur 

Decatur, Illinois (population 59,- 
000) had no traffic deaths during 
1948. The credit goes to the active 
safety program of the public and pri- 
vate schools, Safety, as such, does 
not appear on the teaching schedules 
of classroom teachers. But they are 
constantly alert to capitalize on every 
opportunity to teach and practice safe 
living. They use National Safety 
Council lesson outlines, posters, and 
other safety materials. The success 
of the Decatur safety program is also 
due to an assistant superintendent 
who makes safety his personal con- 
cern, a city-wide safety committee, 
pupil patrols, and city traffic officers 
who cover the most hazardous cross- 
ings during school hours. 


Young Man’‘s Fancy .. . 

We knew for sure that spring was 
here when Charles, one of our sixth- 
grade boys, composed the following 
poem: 

Love is like a little lizard. 

It wraps its tail around your 
heart, 

And nibbles at your gizzard. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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An art project 


for any grade by Jean C. Rice 
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Here is a drawing lesson that even 
six-year-old youngsters can enjoy. 
These crayon colored Mother’s Day 
cards are very effective and appear 
painted on the cards. 
Take a piece of oak tag any size 
that you wish to make the card; 
b’x5” is a good size to use. In the 
center have the child draw his design 
of a flower. bird. chick, ete. This 
will serve as a stencil. Cut out the 
design. Take the outlined stencil and 
color around the edge heavily with 
the crayon. Place in the center of 
your white drawing paper which has 
been cut to the size of the card de- 
sired, either folded or single. Take , - ' 
an eraser and erase the color onto . 
the white paper. You will see the out- 
line of the picture appearing. If a 
mixture of colors is desired, place 
another color on top of the erased one 
and proceed in the same manner. 
Use as many colors as desired, 
always one on top of the other. The 3 
picture at the right shows one of ‘ ] 
these stencils. 
Border designs are cut in the same 
manner, colored, and then erased 
onto the paper. Any color or design 
can be produced. 
The crayon has a paintlike finish. 
On page 5 are four cards made by 
first grade children by using stencils 
like the one at the right. The chil- 
dren copied the words from models 
placed on the blackboard. 
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May baskets 


by Vida Wimberly 


It is nice to have plenty of May 
baskets ready on May 1. Boys and 
girls get a thrill as they sneak up to 
a friend’s home and leave a pretty 
basket at the door. 

You will like the pattern for this 
basket because it does not have to 
be pasted. Trace a pattern on col- 
ored paper. Cut the lines that are 
marked and dovetail the ends to- 
gether. Fill the basket with candy, 
popcorn, and flowers, 


A Lattice Basket 


Cut a piece of paper for a pat- 
tern, about ten inches square. Fold 
through the middle three times. Out- 
line with pencil like small diagram. 
Cut out. Punch holes at dots. bend 
sides up at circle and run ribbon 
through holes, draw up and tie. 
Fasten a round piece at the bottom 
and sew a wire handle on the basket. 
Use tissue paper for a lining and 
fill with flowers. 


A Crescent Basket 


Sketch this diagram on a colored 
cardboard twelve inches long and 
eight and one-half inches wide. Cut 


two pieces, join these two pieces tk 

gether with a two inch piece of car: 

board by punching holes at dots an | 
tying with ribbon. Sew in a botton . 
Make a handle by twisting tissu : 
paper over wire. Paste gold sta). 
and crescents on the sides of th 
basket. Fill with flowers. 


Moses Basket 


On red cardboard sketch an ou - 
line like the diagram. Cut two piec: 
alike. Punch holes at the dots an | 
tie together. Make a funnel-shape | 
piece to fit into the top of the bask: t 
and sew in place to hold flowers. Se 
on a red handle. Decorate sides witn 
flower pictures from a_ seed catw- 
logue. Fill with flowers. 


Sweetheart Basket 


Cut four pieces like diagram about 
six and one-half inches high, five 
and one-half inches at top, and one 
and one-half inches at base. Punch 
holes at dots, join and tie with rib- 
bon. Sew in a bottom. Put fringe 
from several layers of tissue paper 
and cover wire for a handle. Put 
the fringe around the bottom of the 
basket. Fill with spring flowers 
preferably crabapple blossoms in a 
pink and green basket. 
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This year the writer has found a 
new use for a hobby. Being a veteran 
teacher with an overdose of collec- 
tive instinct gives one a large file of 
pictures, but too often they are not 
large enough, not up-to-date enough. 
ner appropriate in some way, to use 
for a beginning reading project. 
This year, while searching through 
a stack of these, the idea of using 
a ‘ual pictures of the daily activities 
oi the children came into being. 

Since many of the work tasks as- 
sivned to the beginner have to do 
w th color and coloring, color seemed 
a good a place as any to start. The 
s ‘ond day of school the first picture 
wis taken—a typical picture of one 
o the tables near the window. It 
wis not a posed picture, but was 
taxen while the children were actually 
ccloring. This was enlarged to eleven 
b: fourteen inch size and mounted on 
rzular mounting board of the same 
sive for ease in handling. 

\t first the word Color was placed 
under it, and it was mounted on the 
bulletin board. Then it was found 
that to use the picture more ably it 
should be used with specific instruc- 
tions or easy reading material, so a 
pocket chart was contrived. This was 
made large enough so that six lines 
of writing could be used under each 
picture. The slot or pocket for the 
picture was made in two sizes so the 
picture could be displayed either 
horizontally or vertically. 

The writing or pictures, either 
one, could be changed daily. 

The interest in this as a work job 
assignment and the way the word 
color was learned with no further 
effort on the part of the teacher was 
so encouraging that other pictures 
were taken. Care was exercised to 
illustrate words that were to be a 
part of the basic primer and pre- 
primer vocabulary. 

It was easy to get a picture of two 
boys examining a tractor. This 
could readily bring out the words 
look and see. It also helped to get 
the names of the children before them 
sc they would begin to recognize the 
names of other classmates. 

The first story was: 

Look, Danny 
See David's tractor 

Other pictures were taken while 

th» children were getting on and off 
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Are you a primary teacher? 


Is photography your hobby? 


Then you'll be interested 


Experience 
stories 


in this article by Jean Paulyne Soule. 


the school busses. There was no 
difficulty in getting them to talk 
about how we come and go. Just the 
simply words Come or We come, 
then We come to school. Since our 
busses are distinguished by color 
names, it was a simple matter to add 
“color words” to our reading recog- 
nition. 

In the meantime the camera was 
snapping here and flashing there, 
catching other pictures. The picture 
of a boy sweeping the play yard 
gave us the work work. A group of 
children playing cat and mouse illus- 
trated the word play. Another day 
hop-scotch couldn’t be anything but 
hop. Jump was a bit of a puzzler for 
a while until the box conveniently 
left in the play yard was discovered. 
Then the only problem was to find an 
opportunity to get the picture when 
there weren’t too many in it. After 
this was accomplished, while the 
camera was still in place, one little 
boy fell down, A small girl was up 
waiting to jump so we had a perfect 
up and down, both on the same pic- 
ture. One has to be something of an 
opportunist in this as in other phases 
of teaching. 

At first the simple words were 
placed under the picture. Then one 
by one they were used for experience 
stories. These are just what the 
name implies. They are stories of 
something the children have actually 


experienced. As a rule. some field 
trip or expedition is planned, and 
then the teacher composes the stories 
in short, easily-remembered sentences 
from the reports or conversation of 
the pupils. 

A shorter period of time was need- 
ed in getting started on experience 
stories, since the photographs were 
taken from the first. Free discussion 
was stimulated because the children 
enjoyed talking about what they had 
done. The sentences were simple 
enough so the children could remem- 
ber and read them the next day. They 
were guided in the wording so that 
basic vocabulary that was to be used 
later in pre-primer and primer was 
repeated for better retention. The new 
words were introduced in such a way 
as to easily synchronize word mean- 
ing and word recognition. 

The same pictures could be used 
with various groups, since the more 
mature children would use a more 
difficult vocabulary, while the less 
mature would use a simpler one, thus 
providing for individual differences. 

The pictures were sometimes put 
away for several weeks and re-used 
when greater vocabulary had been 
attained. For example, the picture 
of the two boys with the tractor had 
its day again when this story was 
written : 

David likes to play with the 
tractor. 


(Continued on page 12) 





Study 
of 
color 


by 


Doris R. Hanson 


The rainbow is a_ perfect. har- 
monious arrangement of color. In 
the rainbow these colors are found 
in this order: yellow. green, blue. 
violet. red. and orange. Yellow, blue. 
and red are the primary colors: 
green, violet. and orange are the sec- 
ondary colors which may be pro- 
duced by mixing different combina- 
tions of the primary colors. 

Make a border. by placing six cir- 
cles in a row. using rainbow colors. 
The motifs may be cut out of colored 
papers. or drawn on white paper and 
colored. 

Birds, in rainbow colors, sitting 
on a limb make a bright booklet 
cover or blackboard design. 

Have the children create rainbow 
designs similar to the one shown on 
this page. The design may be small 
or large, depending on its use. A 
large design and flowers would make 
a very decorative poster or window 
decoration. A small design may be 
repeated in making an effective back 
cover. 
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Most history teachers know that 
eir students are interested in the 

sunject. Most of them know how to 
widuct an interesting class session. 
i some teachers do not know why a 
at many of their students become 
-interested and bored half way 
ough the course. 

‘erhaps if Miss Elizabeth Parks 
culd observe her world history class 

sely when she assigns as home- 
ork the written answers to the first 

questions at the end of the text- 

‘k chapter, she would discover why 

ir interest has cooled. Maybe Mr. 

cold Walsh’s American History 

i dents do not benefit as much as he 

iks from reading the chapter on 

cksonian Democracy” and writ- 

_ a summarizing sentence for each 

ion. Methods like these may bring 

important information to the stu- 
dents’ attention, but they are apt to 

» distasteful tasks, too. A constant 
bai rage of such assignments will soon 
make the most interested students in- 
diilerent. 

History is only old news. News 
and history are concerned with the 
same things: the what. where, who, 
when, why, and how of important 
events. Textbooks are organized in 
such a manner that news stories can 
easily be written from them. News 
story assignments accomplish the 
same objective as outlining and 
answering questions, for. basically, 
the news story outlines the pertinent 
facts of a situation to answer the 
readers’ questions. 

This streamlining of the traditional 
assignment is more interesting to 
the pupils, and the teacher is able 
to expand her course as well. With 
the pupils’ having in their possession 
printed stories which are actually 
concise, well-organized, and interest- 
ing notes of textbook information, the 
teacher can use this as a background 
and present additional information 
which will make the course increas- 
ingly interesting and valuable to the 
students. She will have to use less 
class time for rehashing textbook in- 
formation and can utilize more time 
for class discussion. Pupil participa- 
tion in discussions is more widely 
distributed, for each pupil has an 
easy-to-understand guide to keep him 
abreast of the topic. 
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The course of study for one week 
can be covered effectively by a four- 
page mimeographed newspaper. Most 
young people are intrigued by news- 
paper work, and the thrill of having 
their stories printed and used as an 
actual part of the course is an incen- 
tive for additional effort. A sample 
edition written by the teacher will 
give the class an idea of what is re- 
quired and of what the results of 
their work will be. 

Students can be taught to gather 
the important facts from historical 
incidents and to assemble them into 
short, interesting news stories. In- 
struction and practice in writing 
techniques that are entirely new take 
up a few class sessions. Students have 
to be taught to write the news lead. 
Picking out the important facts and 
assembling them into a short, 
concise paragraph is the most diffh- 
cult task. All the important facts of 
an event are condensed in the lead 
to answer some of the questions: 
who, what, where. when, how, and 
why. The writer must distinguish 
which of these are of primary impor- 
tance and assemble them into a short. 
interesting sentence of not more than 
twenty-five words. 

Actually, in the inverted pyramid 
style news story the climax of an 
event is related first. This is in con- 
trast, to the rambling composition 
form with which pupils are familiar. 
The news story is more direct. It tells 
only the significant in a clear-cut, 
descriptive manner. Nothing is left 
to the imagination. In using this 
technique the writer places the most 
important information in the first 
paragraph and in each succeeding 
paragraph places explanatory infor- 
mation of decreasing value. Short, 
simple sentences and paragraphs are 
the fundamentals of a good story. 

Knowledge of how to assemble a 
news story has three-fold value to 
students. It them _ better 
writers, better readers, and enables 
them to distinguish the significant 
from the incidental. Since the stu- 
dents are required to relate all the 
really important facts about an inci- 
dent in a limited article. they learn 
to express themselves clearly and di- 
dectly. They learn to discard incon- 
sequential information while empha- 
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sizing the more important. Familiar- 
ity with the news reporter’s methods 
enables students to read newspapers 
selectively. They know what to look 
for and where to find it. This ability 
to search out the significant is im- 
portant not only in reading news- 
papers but also in any 
reading. 

An average class of thirty students 
can make complete news coverage of 
a week’s textbook assignment. Six 
students are chosen as a staff of edi- 
tors with one being appointed as 
editor-in-chief whose duty it is to 
coordinate the efforts of the class. 
After reading thoroughly in advance 
the entire textbook assignment for 
the week, the editors meet in a class- 
room conference and select the ma- 
terial which will make the best 
stories and completely cover the 
work. Acting as managing editor, the 
teacher sits in on the conference as 
advisor to make suggestions so that 
the content of the newspaper is 
chosen selectively. 

Fifteen news reporters are divided 
into five groups of three; each of 


objective 


Making articles of crepe paper is 
a fascinating and inexpensive craft 
that will appeal to children of all 
ages. The projects presented here and 
vn page ll are simple and may be 
used for May Day activities. 

Full directions for making artistic 
crepe paper flowers are given below. 
Use them for nosegays, bouquets. 
May Day baskets or wreaths. 

Make a costume out of crepe paper. 
following instructions carefully. For 
May Day festivities. have many cos- 
tumes in various spring colors to rep- 
resent different flowers. 

A colorful and artistic May Pole 
dance can be portrayed with crepe 
paper dolls. A variety of shapes and 
sizes may be made simply by cutting 
the length of crepe paper strands to 
the desired size. 

Simple crepe paper flowers have a 
great many uses. The stems may be 
wound together to form colorful nose- 
gays, (A) and flower wreaths for May 
Day exercises or decorations for the 
classroom. (See B) Sweet peas can 
be made by children in the primary 
grades. Simply fold an oval of crepe 
paper (C) over a piece of thin wire 
about 5 inches long. (D) Pull the two 


these headed by an editor. Each 
group is assigned four stories cover- 
ing contiguous divisions of the text- 
book. Two stories are required .from 
each reporter. In group conferences 
they decide which stories they would 
like to cover. By arranging assign- 
ments so that double coverage is 
given to important incidents. editors 
have some choice in selecting the best 
stories. It is the editors’ assignment 
to copyread their group’s stories. 
choose the best ones for publication. 
and write a one-line head for each. 

Special reporting on_ significant 
events which the textbook may not 
cover adequately is done by a group 
of six students. These reporters do 
research work, and the teacher can 
aid them by recommendjng sources. 
The stories are selected and assigned 
by the editor-in-chief. who is ad- 
vised by the teacher. and they cover 
important inventions, alliances. 
books, battles, peace treaties, and 
personalities. 

The three remaining students from 
the class of thirty write reports of 
hooks selected from a list of good 


ends of the wire together and tw:st 
them, to make the stem. Curl tie 
petals back and the flower is con. 
pleted. (E) To make the rosebu'|s. 
fold four petals over a wire, intr. 
locking them as in F. Then. hold ng 
both ends of the wire, roll up cne 
end. (G) Twist the ends togeth -r, 
(H) The finished rosebud with pet ils 
spread back is shown in illustration 


J. 


A Maypole dance would make a 
gay sandtable display. (K) Make ‘he 
figures by tying strands of twisted 
crepe paper together in the midule. 
(L) Hold the bunch together and tie 
a string around the neck to forn a 
head. Do the same at the waist. jut 
first insert a group of strands fo 
arms. Extra strands may be tied 
around the waist to make a full skirt. 
To make the Maypole use a thin stick 
with crepe paper streamers. 

Crepe paper flower costume for 
May Day program. (M) Use two 
thicknesses of crepe paper. Using pat- 
tern (N) cut the collar petals a little 
shorter than skirt petals. Wrap strip 
of paper around child’s head to ob- 
tain size of crown for the hat. 


biographies, historical novels, and 
more complete accounts of the par- 
ticular phase being studied. These 
reports are short summaries written 
to be informative and to _ interest 
other members of the class in reading 
the books. Assignment must be made 
two weeks in advance so that stu- 
dents will have time for preparation. 
These special stories make the news- 
paper more interesting to read. More 
important, they present to the class 
research information which the 
teacher would not have time to 
gather and relate to the class. 

A rotational system of assignments 
is devised by the teacher so that each 
student has an opportunity to be re- 
porter, feature writer. and editor. 
Some positions require more work 
than~ others, but throughout _ the 
semester they will be  distribited 
evenly. More than likely there are 
two or three classes taking the = ime 
course. With so many students cx. ver- 
ing the material, a good newsp iper 
can be compiled. By setting a «.ad- 
line for stories in the middle o/ the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A reed 
gift tray 


Would you like to make an attrac- 
tive and useful tray for fruit or 
sandwiches? These directions tell you 
how to make a gift that will be ap- 
preciated by mother, grandmother or 
any other lady. Illustrations are on 
page 13. ' 

Materials Needed 

An oval shaped piece of plywood 
14 inches by 9 inches. sandpaper. 
two sizes of reed. No. 1 and No. 3. 
clear varnish, a pan of water. 
Tools Needed 

Brace and tiny bit, sharp knife. 
brush. 

Preparing the Base 

With a pencil, put 35 dots about 
one inch apart on one side of the 
plywood. Have them three-eighths 
of an inch from the edge of the 
board. Figure 1. Using the brace 
and bit. carefully bore holes where 


Experience stories 


(Continued from page 7) 


Danny wants to play with the 
tractor, too. 

David said, “You may have a 
turn next.” 

A large book is being made with 
these pictures. It is entitled, Life at 
School. This shows all the things we 
do at Writing, reading, 
working in workbooks, singing, 
group and individual play. This is 


school. 
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Edith Malcolm tells how 
to make a useful 


gift for mother. 


you have placed the dots. Sandpaper 
the board until it is smooth. 


Completing the Base 

No. 3 reed is the coarser and is 
used for the spokes. Cut 35 pieces 
of this reed 7 inches long. Soak them 
in the water until they are pliable. 
Warm water shortens the soaking 
Push the spokes through the 
holes in the plywood base about 2!» 
inches. This is the underside of the 
tray and is completed first. Begin- 
ning with Spoke A bend it gently 
around the outside of Spoke B and 
hack of Spoke C. Figure 2. Repeat 
the process beginning with Spoke B. 
Do this until all 35 spokes are in 
position. 


time. 


Weaving the Sides 


Set the tray on its base. The 4!. 
inch spokes should be pointing 
straight to the sky. Select and soak a 


a means of planning and writing a 
continuous story and will utilize the 
pictures as a culmination of this 
year’s experiences. 

The best part of the experiment 
was the actual results. The children 
remember the words that were in- 
troduced in this manner. Once in a 
while after the books were intro- 
duced, when someone would hesitate 
over a word, another child would 
suggest: “Remember what Freddy 
did?” or, “You were in that picture” 
and then the word would be recalled. 


No. 1 weaving reed. It is called tle 
“weaver.” Start on one of the long: r 
sides by holding one end of tle 
weaver inside the tray behind a 
spoke. Bring the weaver to the oui. 
side. around the next spoke, then i)- 
side the third spoke and so on arou: 
the tray. Figure 3. When you rea 
the end of the first weaver, leave j 
on the inside of the tray and sta: 
the second weaver in the same plac: 
Keep weaving until your tray is | 
or 2 inches tall. Take care that tie 
spokes do not lean to the center or 
toward one another. They must re- 
main upright and evenly spaced \o 
be attractive. 
Making the Border 

The spokes should extend at least 
2 inches above the last weaver and 
should be the same length. Sharpen 
them with the knife and soak them 
until they are pliable. Beginning 
with Spoke A, push it down beside 
Spoke B and so on around the tray. 
making sure the scallops are even. 
Fig. 4. 
Varnishing the Tray 


After the tray has_ thoroughly 
dried. give it an all-over coat of 
clear varnish. This must be done 
with care in order to varnish evenly. 
Have only a small amount of varnish 
on the brush and ply it back and 
forth and in between the reeds, being 
careful not to miss any. A second 
coat should be applied when the first 
coat has thoroughly dried. 


Caution 

Reed has a tendency to become 
discolored and brittle if left in water 
too long. Soak only enough reed for 
immediate use. Keep the plywood 
base dry or it will warp. 


The children have been co 
tioned to pay no attention to 
camera. This makes for more 
teresting pictures. They are alw 
pleased. and often surprised to | 
themselves in another picture. Thc 
is no difficulty in “drawing them « 
for discussion of the experience 
which was a natural outgrowth 
their daily experiences. 

Finally, it gives the teacher an ex- 
cuse to play while she works, w! ich 
circumstance makes for the ha pi- 
ness of both teacher and pupil. 
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Toothbrush 
painting 


There is a use for worn-out 
toothbrushes, as you will learn 


from this article by Helen Thomas Chick. 


In the spring, when children are dipped in a different color. As soon couraging flow of creative activity 

especially interested in nature, they as the children have passed the ex- _ expressing itself in all-over designs, 
will enjoy painting the things they perimental stage they will develop animal forms, flowers, and many oth- 
observe. Let them try toothbrush freedom of movement and an en- er imaginative forms. 
painting. It is quick; it is easy; it 
gives freedom of movement unlike 
any painting they have ever known. 
Many of them did spatter painting 
when they made Christmas cards; 
therefore, they have their old tooth- 
brushes at school. The most satis- 
factory brush is the type that has 
bristles of equal length, or distributed 
equally over the brush in tufts. The 
bristles can be cut in the desired 
shape. 

The only new equipment needed 
is an abundance of unprinted news- 
paper (want ad sections or financial 
sections of the regular newspaper 
may be used for the beginners). It 
is possible to use dye on cloth after 
experience has been gained. This 
makes lovely material for many pur- 
poses — scarves, kerchiefs, kitchen 
curtains, table runners, bridge sets, 
etc. 

To do toothbrush painting, let 
small numbers of children work 
around a table where three or four 
saucers of different colors of water 
paints are provided. The children 
will merely experiment during their 
first experiences. They should try 
various kinds of strokes—swirls. 
wavy lines, daubs, and rosettas. The Y 
rosettas are made by holding the AZ 
end of the brush at a fixed position ee f 
and turning the rest of the brush <=" ved! ; 
around it in the same way a compass : : . at! 
is handled. Beautiful strokes will be . ; 
observed if each end of the brush is 
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This is an animated movie. The 
actors do all the scenes in pantomime. 
There is an orchestra of young peo- 
ple who use kitchen utensils and 
combs for instruments. Put strings 
on the handles of the pans for gui- 
tars and banjos. Put tissue paper 
over the combs and hum through it. 
Curtain rods serve as trombones; 
dishpans and pan covers are drums 
and cymbals. Tambourines are easily 
made. A triangle adds to the rhythm. 

The actors are dressed in fancy 
cowboy and western attire. Plastic 
pistols and broom horses are used. 
Sizns take the place of scenery and 
on the stage are cards with the words. 
GARDEN, FLOWERS, TREES, SHRUBS. 

The characters are as follows: 
BILL, the hero; BESS, the heroine: 
popo, the villain; any number of the 
villain’s friends; ONE-EYE JOE (wear- 
ing a black patch over one eye); 
PARENTS OF BESS; AN INDIAN WOMAN; 
BoW-wow, the dog; the BAND. 

The following brief sketch of each 


scene may be read before the scene 
is acted out in pantomime. 


The Play 


The BAND is seated near the stage 
and is playing Deep in the Heart of 
Texas. 

Some one carries a sign CURTAIN 
across the stage. 


Scene 1 


The moon hangs low on the hori- 
zon. (The word MOON is printed on 
a card and hung over a screen in 
the background.) Two lovers, Bess 
and Bill, meet for a chat. (Bill rides 
on a broomstick horse.) The MOON 
goes down. (Someone behind the 
screen lets MOON fall to the floor.) 
The villain, Dodo, rushes toward the 
lovers. (Dodo rides a broomstick 
horse.) He hits Bill on the head with 
his pistol. Bill falls to the floor and 
Dodo grabs Bess, puts her on the 
horse, and rides away. Bill recovers 
and rises from the floor, mounts his 
broomstick horse, and rides away. 
He is following Dodo. 

Curtain 
Scene 2 

Dodo meets his friends in an 
abandoned house in DEAD END GULCH 
(have name on a card and put it over 
the screen.) All are carrying pis- 
tols. They talk and drink (COKE). 
They are plotting to ask Bess’s parents 
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for ransom money. They leave the 
house, looking around uneasily to 
see if anyone is following them. 


Curtain 


Scene 3 


BAND plays Old Folks at Home. 

Bill goes to the parents of Bess and 
they tell him of the ransom note. 
(Show piece of paper and make mo- 
tions of reading it.) They urge him 
to try to find Bess and he promises 
to have his friend, One-Eye Joe go 
with him. He waves to them as he 
rides away. 

Curtain 


Scene 4 

Banp plays /’m on My Way. 

Bill is out searching for Bess with 
his friend and dog, Bow-Wow. He 
is looking through a spyglass and 
following footprints (paper) on the 
road. They are leading the horses 
and looking for clues. They see the 
house in the distance. 


Curtain 


Scene 5 


As the trio pass the house they 
look in the window and see Dodo 
and his friends. Bow-Wow is left to 
guard the horses and One-Eye Joe 
leaps through the window. (Card 
with word WINDOW on it is jerked 
aside.) He tells the men to hold up 
their hands and throw down their 
guns. They take all the guns and 
put a rope on Dodo’s wrists. The 
men are taken back to town. They 
find out where Bess is. 


Curtain 


Scene 6 


BAND plays Buttons and Bows. 

They find Bess in a little shack 
(use word on card). Her hands are 
tied and an Indian woman is watch- 
ing her. Bow-Wow frightens the 
woman and she runs away. Bill un- 
ties Bess’s hands and puts her on his 
horse. One-Eye Joe and his dog fol- 
low them. 

Curtain 


Scene 7 


Bill and Bess are once more meet- 
ing under the same moon. It shines 
a while and goes down. The happy 
couple kiss behind Bill’s ten gallon 
hat. The band plays, Every Day I 
Love You Just a Little Bit More. 

Curtain 


“The villain 


still pursued 
py le * 


Here is an idea 
by Vida Wimberly 
for a hilarious 
assembly program 
or a “just for fun” 
session in your 


own classroom. 


book shelf 


Book Club Selections 
The Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for the month of May are: For 
boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years of 
age: 
SONG OF THE SwaALLows. By Leo 
Politi. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2. 
For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 
years of age: 
THE BarTLETTS OF Box B RANCH. 
By Camilla Campbell. Whittlesey 
House. $2.25. 
For older girls, 12 to 16 years of 
age: 
THE SeventH Step: Mystery AT 
CEDARHEAD. By Helen Girvan. 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. $2.25. 
For older boys, 12 to 16 years of 
age: 
THE Purpte Tipe. By Leland 
Silliman. John C. Winston Co. 
$2.50. 


Books for the Teacher 


PUPPETRY IN THE CurRICULUM. New 
York: Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 1947. 171 p. 
illus. (Curriculum Bulletin, 1947- 
1948 Series, No. 1). 30c 
This inexpensive book will prove 

very useful to teachers who wish to 
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have more practical information 
about puppets, marionettes, masks, 
and shadow figures. There is also 
a discussion of the sound pedagogic 
possibilities inherent in the class- 
room use of puppetry, and sugges- 
tions are given for its more effective 
use in stimulating creative expres- 
sion. 


AMERICAN FoLK Soncs ror CHIL- 
DREN. By Ruth Crawford Seeger. 
lilustrated by Barbara Cooney. 
Garden City: Doubleday & Co. 
1948. 190 p. $4.00. 


In addition to being an excellent 
collection of folk songs and singing 
games, this attractive volume is an 
informal text on how to teach and 
use folk songs in the home, the 
school, and the nursery school. Mrs. 
Seeger used these songs and singing 
games in her own family and nursery 
school, and so she can speak from 
experience. 


Ruth Seeger does not feel that the 
words or traditional accompanying 
actions of a folk song are inviolable. 
“Strive to maintain a balance,” she 
writes, “between two of the outstand- 
ing values which music like this pos- 
sesses . . . the vigorous beauty of 
the traditional text, and an inherent 
fluidity and creative aliveness which 


invites improvisation as a natural de- 
velopment in the life of the song.” 

Teachers and children who use 
this book will be encouraged to ex- 
periment, to add their own versions 
of the song, their own actions aid 
games and dramatic play. 


Barbara Cooney’s illustrations are 
just right, as ever-young and alive 
as the songs they accompany. 


On THEIR Own tn Reapinc. How to 
Give Children Independence in 
Attacking New Words. By Williom 
S. Gray. Chicago: Scott, Fores. 
man. 1948. xv, 268 p. $2.00. 
This authoritative text should 

prove valuable to all teachers who 
are concerned with the teaching of 
reading. Older teachers, who were 
originally trained to teach mechani- 
cal, isolated phonetic systems, will be 
helped to harmonize more recent re- 
search data concerning word percep- 
tion with their own teaching prac- 
tices. Younger teachers, many of 
whom have had no experience with 
any kind of word-perception teach- 
ing methods beyond the use of con- 
figuration and context clues, will 
learn other ways of giving their 
pupils independence in attacking new 
words. 

Dr. Gray is well known to teachers 
as reading director of the Curri- 
culum Foundation Series, professor 
of education at the University of 
Chicago, and director of the Read- 
ing Conference which is held each 
summer at the University. 


Epucators GuipE To FREE Fics. 
Compiled and Edited by Mary 
Foley Horkeimer and John W. 
Diffor. Randolph, Wis.: Educa 
tors Progress Service. 1948. 345 
p. $5.00 (Processed) 

This eighth edition of the Educa- 
tors Guide to Free Films lists 1632 
titles of films and 242 slidefilms. 

The main body of the book is 
arranged by large subject headiigs. 
but a more detailed subject index is 
also provided. In addition ther« is 
a title index, a source and availabil- 
ity index, and a separate sec ion 
devoted to slide-films. 

It is interesting to note that man) 
films “rented” to schools by cther 
agencies are free through sources 
listed in this film guide. 
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Making Paper Flowers 


Make the paper flowers shown on 
this page. Trace or draw the flowers. 
Color the blossoms in pinks, yellows 
and light blues, centers dark, stems 
green. Blossoms are to be curled, as 
illustrated. The petals on the blossom 
in center right are to be bent, some 
forward, some backward, as_ illus- 
trated. The leaves are also to be 
curled or twisted. Mount on a sheet 
of colored construction paper, pasting 
only the stem and center of the flower 
to the background. Thus the petals 
and leaves will stand out naturally 
from the paper, making a life-like 
shadow. 
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Kay Mead tells how children 


can make lacy place cards 


Most children have been shown 
how to cut snowflakes that look like 
the real thing when cut from white 
paper and mounted on bright blue 
or black. However, the wonder of 
making paper lace appropriate to the 
season, has never been experienced 
by many little people. Below on this 
page are shown two examples of pat- 
terns for paper lace that children 
might make during the early part of 
May since they contain an interesting 
motif as the basis of the pattern. 
However, other shapes might just as 
well be used to make paper lace suit- 
able to other seasons of the year. 

The making of paper lace is excel- 
lent preparation for the study of de- 
sign. It develops the imagination of 
the children and, for those whose 
artistic sense is keen, opportunities 
are afforded for the making of beau- 
tiful and delicate patterns. The 
child’s desire to create is satisfied to 
some extent, too, since his patterns 
will be his own—designs he has made 
himself. Furthermore, many of the 
principles of design—balance, sym- 
metry, repetition of motif, rhythm, 
and so on—are taught incidentally 








as the child works out his pattern, 
cuts the paper, and studies the fin- 
ished product. 

Paper lace presents a variety of 
patterns and a variety of uses. Cut- 
out with more solid patterns may be 
used as doilies; those with more open 
work may be mounted on colored pa- 
per, or if cut from colored paper they 
may be mounted on a contrasting col- 
or. Large cut-outs make excellent 
place mats; small, solid ones may be 
adapted for use as place cards. 


Making the Lace 
To make the lace, proceed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Lay a piece of square, light-weight 
paper on the desk. 

2. Fold the bottom up to touch the 
top edge. Crease sharply on the 
fold. 

. Fold the right side across to touch 
the left edge. Crease. You now 
have a square. 

. Fold the square along the diagon- 
al so that the upper right corner 
covers the lower left corner. Now 
you have a triangle. Crease. 

. Now trace or draw the pattern as 
shown in the two illustrations. 





Two lace patterns drawn on the folded squares ready for cutting along the 
solid lines. 


and invitations. 


6. Cut carefully along the lines of 
the pattern, being sure to cut 
through all eight triangles as they 
are now folded together. 

. Open the lace so that it lies flat 
on the desk. 

If the teacher takes time to illus- 
trate each step of the folding on the 
blackboard and to follow this with 
an actual demonstration of the fold- 
ing of the paper and the drawing and 
cutting of the pattern, children will 
experience little or no difficulty in 
the making of the lace. 

Care must be taken to make the 
corners and edges meet exactly when 
folding the paper. Otherwise the ac- 
curacy of the pattern and the sym- 
metry of the lace will be destroyed. 
Caution the child that, if he cuts the 
point off, he must leave part of each 
fold uncut to hold the pattern to- 
gether. 

Let the class first practice their 
cutting on newspapers or on a very 
cheap grade of paper. A convenient 
size for the first attempts is a square 
with a six-inch edge. Soon the chil- 
dren will be found using squares of 
various sizes. The first patterns 
should be very simple, but with grow- 
ing confidence the children will 
attempt more intricate patterns. 

The possibilities of adapting these 
lace patterns to occasions and special 
days are unlimited. Here are a few 
suggestions: 

1. To make a place card, proceed 
as follows: Cut out a piece of paper 
lace. Grasp the piece by the cenier 
as if you were holding a bouquet of 
flowers, allowing the lace to fall into 
natural folds that resemble an open 
fan. Pin it in this position. Red rib- 
bons with paper hearts on the ends 
and a white card on which appears 
the person’s name complete the card. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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An art appreciation lesson for the 


intermediate grades by A. Elsie Dorsey 


‘The Laughing Cavalier” is Frans 
Hal’s best-known portrait. It is one 
of the finest examples of this artist’s 
unrivalled ability to catch a fleeting 
expression or momentary glance. It 
is characteristic, too, of the jollity and 
good humor which is to be found in 
most of his work. Hals has been 
called “the master of the smile.” 


This picture, now known the world 
over by the title, “The Laughing 
Cavalier,” was first called by Hals, 
“Portrait of an Officer.” This may be 
a more apt title for it. Though the 
unknown young officer, who may 
have been a member of one of the 
many Dutch guilds, is smiling, he 
certainly is not laughing. He looks 
back at one with an almost impudent 
look of jovial bravado and gay con- 
fidence. A smile plays upon his lips, 
and a merry twinkle lights his eyes 
as he gazes out of the corners of them, 
beneath his bushy eyebrows. He 
seems highly satisfied with himself 
and his world. His upturned mous- 
taches above his dapper Van Dyck 
beard have an air of gaiety about 
them, too, and contribute to the gen- 
eral atmosphere of high good humor 
which pervades the picture. Cocked 
at a jaunty angle upon his head is 
a large black hat with sweeping up- 
turned brim. 

The resplendent raiment of the 
young cavalier is as suggestive of the 
wealth of the times in Holland as his 
jolly, confident air is of the spirit 
of the day. His doublet of black bro- 
cade is embellished with beautiful 
gold-threaded embroidery and is 
trimmed with gold buttons. Addition- 
al adornment is provided by the won- 
derful hand-made lace to be seen in 
the ruff at the neck and in the cuffs. 
The slit sleeve bound with gold braid, 
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reveals a lace undersleeve. About 
his ample middle is a broad, black 
brocade sash. In both this sash and 
the hat, the artist has used great free, 
sweeping brush strokes. In contrast 
to this broad style, he has painted in 


aughing 
avalier’ 


marvelous detail the delicate and in- 
tricate pattern of the lace and em- 
broidery. Skillfully Hals has sug- 
gested the texture of velvet, satin, 
lace, and cloth. 

(Continued on page 20) 


“The Laughing Cavalier” Frans Hals. (Photo courtesy of Empire Art Co.) 





In spite of the ornate garb of the 
cavalier, attention is drawn cleverly 
to the face first. It is framed by the 
big black hat and contrasting white 
neck-ruff. The simple background, 
with its light area about the head, 
also helps to direct attention, by con- 
trast, to the center of interest, the 
face. The color harmony is a simple 
one of gold, and black and white. 
Subtle gradations of these remove any 
feeling of monotony. The use of 
many diagonal lines give a lively, ex- 
citing feeling to the composition. 

As in Hals’ portraits, the subject is 
amazingly real and alive. Quite evi- 
dently the artist enjoyed his task. 
The sitter was probably one with him 
in his happy, carefree outlook. Hals’ 
hearty, robust nature asserts itself in 
his broad, free, spontaneous style of 
painting. He was able to paint direct- 
ly and quickly, with swift, sure brush 
strokes. He placed his colors instinc- 
tively where he wanted them, and no 
over-painting or rearrangement were 
necessary. The result was a lively, 
animated likeness such as “The 
Laughing Cavalier.” There is a 
charm of strength about his picture 
rather than one of beauty. 

“The Laughing Cavalier” hangs in 
the National Gallery, London. Other 
well-known paintings by this famous 
Dutch artist are “The Jester,” “The 
Gypsy Girl,” and “Nurse and Child.” 


The Artist (15842-1666) 

Very little is known of the youth 
of the great Dutch painter, Frans 
Hals. Even the exact date of his birth 
is uncertain, but it was probably 
about the year 1584. 

His forebears for generations had 
been citizens of some importance in 
Haarlem, Holland. His parents fled 
the city just before the Spanish laid 
siege to it and settled in Antwerp. 
Here Frans was born. Shortly after- 
ward the family returned to their an- 
cestral home and Hals spent the 
remainder of his life there; hence it 
is with Haarlem that his name and 
fame are always associated. 

What little is known of his early 
life reflects little credit on him. He 
is reputed to have been too fond of 
spending his time and money drink- 
ing with his hilarious companions at 
the public tavern. However, that he 
was no drunkard is evidenced by 
the marvelous pictures he painted 
throughout his life, even at an ad- 


vanced age. The steady hand and 
keen eye he must have retained to 
produce such wonderful paintings 
belies the doubtful reputation often 
attached to him. 

Frans was married twice and was 
the father of a large family. Five 
of his sons became painters. The 
family lived always in poverty, and 
towards the end of his life he fell so 
heavily in debt he appealed to the 
municipal council for assistance. Aid 
was granted him and later a pension 
for life was given to him. He died 
shortly afterwards, in 1666, and was 
buried at public expense in the choir 
of the church of St. Bavon. 


Frans Hals was a robust, hearty 
individual over six feet tall. His 
happy, carefree temperament is re- 
flected in his pictures. To really 
understand his work it should be re- 
membered that he painted largely at 
a time when the excitement of war 
and approaching victory filled the air 
of his native land. Gallant little Hol- 
land, with justifiable pride, was 
glorying in her victorious defiance of 
one of the great powers of Europe, 
Spain. Her trade was expanding and 
she was becoming rich and joyously 
confident. No wonder, then, that 
gaiety, exuberance, and freedom from 
care seem to appear in Hals’ pictures. 

He paints with assurance and di- 
rectness, laying his paint on in great, 
bold sweeps uncommon at the time, 
and contrary to the popular, detailed 
style of the day. He seems to have 
painted for sheer joy. 


Many guilds, or shooting compa- 
nies, had been formed by local citi- 
zens for the defense of their homes. 
For these companies, now wealthy, 
Hals painted many portrait groups, 
realistic and vivacious, to decorate 
the walls of their meeting headquar- 
ters. He also executed many portrait 
commissions at the request of rich 
burghers, who desired likenesses of 
themselves and their wives to adorn 
their homes. But his fame rests on 
his marvelous portraits of gay, devil- 
may-care characters, many of whom 
had been his boon companions. His 
distinguishing characteristic is his 
supreme ability to catch a fleeting ex- 
pression and transfer it with quick, 
sure strokes to canvas. His portraits 
are amazingly realistic and alive. 
Heartiness and jollity seem to enter 
all his pictures. The gay self-confi- 


_ dence of his characters are but a re- 


flection of the times in which he lived. 
His technical ability was so grevt 
that he could work with great rapiv- 
ity, often completing a portrait «t 
one sitting. In this regard, an inte.- 
esting story is told about his meeting 
with the great Flemish painter, Van 
Dyck. The latter, hearing of the won- 
derful skill and swift work of Hals. 
called upon him at his studio. As 
usual, Frans was at the tavern. But 
his assistants, properly impressed |.y 
the courtly bearing and manner of 
the elegant Van Dyck, hastily fetch: d 
their master home. Van Dyck did 
not introduce himself but posed as a 
traveller who wished to have his 
portrait painted in a hurry. Hals 
seated the stranger and proceeded at 
énce to lay on the paint in his usual 
swift, confident manner. Presently he 
invited his sitter to view his progress. 
Van Dyck, pretending to know little 
of art, remarked that it seemed very 
easy. Thereupon Hals jovially sug- 
gested that they exchange places, and 
that his visitor try his hand at paint- 
ing. Hals posed and his visitor took 
up the brush. After a little, Hals was 
invited to see what the brush wielder 
had accomplished. At once he recog- 
nized Van Dyck by his style of paint- 
ing and exclaimed, “You are none 
other than my brother painter, Van 
Dyck!” Van Dyck, it is said, offered 
to introduce Hals to the artistic court 
of Charles I, where he could be as- 
sured of position and patronage. Hals 
declined. He preferred his gay com- 
panions and his carefree life to the 
work and security he would have 
found in English court society. 


Directed Observation 

1. Notice all the ways by which at- 
tention is drawn to the face of the 
cavalier. 

2. What is a Van Dyck beard and 
why is it so called? 

3. Cover the face, leaving only the 
eyes exposed. Do you still see merri- 
ment in them? 

4. What is the general impression 
of the picture? What do the mous- 
taches add to it? 

5. What makes one think that the 
cavalier lived in a time of prosperily? 

6. How old do you think the officer 
was? 

7. Find as many diagonal line~ in 
the picture as you can. 
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Newspaper 
dolls 


Barbara Allred tells how dolls to represent Indians, Pilgrims, 


ond story-book characters can be made easily and inexpensively. 


To make the doll take a fairly wide 
p.ece of paper, large enough to make 
the height desired when folded in two, 
t» measure from top of head to waist. 
This is rolled over lengthwise until 
it is the thickness you wish. Fold 
in the middle and tie with cord leav- 
ing the head. 

Next roll two pieces of paper the 
length of the arm and leg combined 
with enough added for the foot. The 
arms are bent down and you will 
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have two ends that part for legs. Tie 
the ends up for feet. Tie under the 
arms and around the waist. 

Pad the head and body, if it is 
not so thick as you wish, with cotton. 

Cover the head with an old stock- 
ing or cloth of the color desired. 

Paint on the features and use yarn 
or crepe paper for hair. 


Dress these dolls in costumes made 
from crepe paper. Put shoes made 
from cloth on the feet. or if they are 
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to stand, put heavy shoes on them. 
Shoes can also be made from crepe 
paper. 

We have made Indians, Pilgrims, 
Mother Goose characters, and story- 
book characters using this process. 
They can be made any size and are 
very simple to make; yet they work 
up to look very professional. Use 
ribbon, jewelry, buttons, etc. to trim 
them up. 





Hot, 
dry 
lands 


An interesting 
project based 


on desert life 


Arousing Interest 


In the unit study of the hot, dry 
lands of the world we endeavor to 
establish an understanding of how 
people must adapt themselves to geo- 
graphic conditions. 

To arouse the children’s interest 
in the subject, read or tell stories 
from The Arabian Nights. These 
stories will not only delight your 
pupils, but they will give an excellent 
picture of Arabian life and customs. 

Collect pictures of life on the 
desert from newspapers, magazines. 
Christmas cards, date packages, and 
other sources and mount them on 
your bulletin board. 

Create a “desert atmosphere” in 
your classroom by decorating with 
borders of camels, date palms and 


Arabs. 


Desert Climatic Conditions 


The desert is made up of rocks 
and sand dunes that shift and change 
with the winds like the waves of the 
sea, sometimes reaching mountain- 
ous heights. 

Nights on the desert are cool, but 
the days are very hot and the sun’s 
scorching rays burn down upon the 
sand. 

Sparsely scattered about the desert 
are fertile spots called “oases.” 
Springs or wells of water come from 
deep down under the ground—so 
deep that the sun can not dry them 
up! Grass, fig trees and tall grace- 
ful palms make cool shady groves. 
Some oases are very small, perhaps 
being large enough only to supply 
five or six people with food and 
water, while others extend over 
hundreds of square miles providing 
vast pastureland for flocks. 


People 

The people of the hot, dry lands, 
who we will generally term, “Arabs,” 
are fine-looking, lean and tall in 
build, with straight black hair, dark 
eyes, dark sun-burned skin and white 
shining teeth. They are known 
throughout the world for their pride, 
politeness, good-nature, 


hospitality 
aad love of adventure. 


They have adopted the coolest type 
of clothing to protect their bodies 
from the scorching rays of the sui. 
Long, loose robes of white or colored 
cotton material are bound around tle 
waist with a leather belt. Some Ara! s 
decorate their robes or “tunics” wiih 
fine embroidery. A  “burnoose ” 
which is a goat-hair coat of black 
and white stripes is sometimes woin 
over the tunic. A white turban ticd 
with a black woolen rope is worn «n 
the Arab’s head. This turban can |e 
let down over the face in a severe 
sandstorm. Wooden sandals protect 
stockingless feet from the burning 
sand. 

The women of the desert wear 
long cloaks with heavy veils hanging 
down over their faces. 


Nomadic Life 


Hundreds of men, women, chil- 
dren and animals are constantly push- 
ing slowly across the endless. desert, 
living in tents that can easily and 
quickly be put up and taken down, 
moving from one oasis to another in 
search of grass and water for their 
flocks. These nomads or bedouins, 
as they are called, travel in tribes 
or caravans of perhaps several hun- 
dred camels. 

In the procession of the caravan, 
riding at the head of the tribe is the 
chief or “sheik,” who rides on a 
camel or horse gayly decorated with 
colored trappings, tassels and bells. 

The rest of the caravan is’ com- 
posed of passenger camels carrying 
women and children; domestic ani- 
mals, horses, goats and sheep; bag- 
gage camels heavily loaded with huge 
bales of merchandise sewed up in 
burlap, goat-skin water bags, tents. 
supplies, etc. Men of the tribe trail 
the caravan, riding camels or horses, 
keeping track of stray flocks. 

Because the camel, also known 
as the “ship of the desert,” plays 
such an important part in desert 
transportation, let us study about 
him and how he is especially adap- 
ted to the desert. 

First of all and most important is 
the fact that the camel can travel for 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Table project 


Paste camel, tree-trunk and man 
on cardboard and cut out. Cut four 
stands like pattern and paste to backs 
of various objects to make them 
stand. Fold A.-on dotted lines and 
paste tabs inside to form pack. (B) 
Hang pack over camel’s back. See 
(C) Cut two tree tops like pattern 
D, fringing along edges of leaves. 
Slip paste-tabs of tree trunks through 
slits and paste them down. Bend 
leaves down. Place animals, trees, 
etc., in groups in a sandtable or on 
tan paper. 





three or four days without taking a 
drink of water. Before a journey he 
drinks a great deal of water, storing 
part of it away in a kind of bag in 
his stomach. During the journey he 
uses the water little by little, as he 
needs it. 

He can also go for a long time 
without food, because he stores some 
in the hump on his back. If food 
gives out during the journey, the 
hump grows small and soft. 

The camel’s eyes are protected 
from the bright sun and penetrating 
sands by heavy brows and lashes, 
and the openings in his nose are 
lined with fine hairs which prevent 
drawing the sand into the lungs. His 
legs are very long and strong with 
broad flat feet which spread as he 
walks, thus keeping him from sinking 
deep into the sand. 

When the camel is too old for 
work or if food is scarce on a jour- 
ney, he is killed and his flesh used 
for food. Camel hair is used for 
making tents, rugs and clothing. 
Water bags and saddles are made 
from the skin, 

On the desert there are two dan- 
gers: 

(1) Tribes of robbers frequently 
take possession of flocks. herds and 
properties. Caravans must always be 
prepared for such warfare in order 
to protect their possessions. 

(2) Terrific sandstorms arise on 
the desert. The hot sand whirls and 
blows, thick and fast. Camels auto- 
matically lie down and push their 
noses into the sand. The Arabs cover 
their heads and lie down beside the 
camels. 

A caravan will sometimes travel a 
distance of several thousand miles 
carrying heavy loads of dates, salt. 
wool, gums, hides, skins, knives and 
trinkets. 

During the hot season of the year 
the caravans travel by night. When 
the sun grows hot in the early morn- 
ing the Arabs stop to pitch their 
tents, water and feed the flocks, and 
sleep away the hot hours until night 
when they again take up their jour- 
ney. 

The black tent of the Arabs is 
handmade by the women from goat- 
hair, and is long and narrow in shape. 
The skin is fastened to poles and pegs 
which are driven into the sand. 
Furnishings in the tent consist of 
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copper kettles, wooden bowls, brass 
eating-trays, goat-skin bags, earthen 
water jars, woven baskets, rugs, mats 
and blankets. Meals consisting of 
milk, cheese, dates, meat, roast lo- 
custs, bread, tea and coffee are 
cooked over open fires. Fingers take 
the place of forks and knives. 

The women of the tribe do most 
of the hard work. They unload the 
camels, pitch the tent, tend the flocks, 
milk, take care of the children, pre- 
pare the meals, spin wool, dye the 
thread and weave beautiful rugs, 
shawls, mats and blankets which are 
either used by the tribe or sold in 
the villages. 


City Life 

The desert villages or cities are 
usually square with dark, narrow, 
dirty streets lined with white, flat- 
roofed dwellings of stone or sun- 
dried brick, each standing in a yard 
surrounded by high walls. Some 
homes are covered with stucco and 
brightly painted. Picturesque mos- 
ques or temples with slender towers 
or minarets tower against the sky. 

The village streets are so narrow 
that pedestrians must crowd against 
the walls of the houses to escape 
brushing up against the loaded dirty 
donkeys and camels that are con- 
stantly passing through the streets. 

Furnishings in the homes are scant. 
Mats or beautiful rugs cover the 
pounded earth floor. Cushions or 
pillows are used instead of chairs, 
and meals consisting of bread, cheese, 
milk, soup, meat and fruits are 
cooked over a fireplace and eaten 
from the floor. 

Only the boys go to school in the 
desert villages. They learn to read 
the Koran, which is their Bible, and 
to recite long passages of it from 


memory. They also learn simple 
arithmetic and writing so as to b= 
able to trade and count money. 

Many of the people in the cities 
are farmers. They raise cotto:. 
wheat, barley, beans, alfalfa, mille’. 
peppers, cucumbers, dates, fig-. 
olives, peaches, apricots, melons, to- 
bacco and coffee. The chief dome-- 
ticated animals on the farms are 
water buffalo, oxen, cattle, horse-. 
donkeys, sheep and camels. 

Because dates have proven a ne- 
cessity to desert dwellers in both 
food and shelter, let us study their 
growth and cultivation. 

Dates grow best in a hot, dry cli- 
mate with an alkaline soil and irri- 
gation because rainfall tends to cool 
the air. The trees grow as tall as 70 
feet! The fruit is hard to gather be- 
cause it grows in clusters at the top 
of the tree. In order to pick the 
dates the trees must be climbed, and 
with a large knife a bunch of dates 
is cut at a time and handed down 
from man to man until it has 
reached the ground. 

Every part of the date tree is used. 
The seeds are ground and given to 
cattle. Medicines are prepared from 
the fruit. The large bud of the palm 
is called “date cabbage” and _ is 
cooked as a vegetable. Wood from 
the lower trunk is used for building 
houses, the leaves of the trees for 
thatch, the stalks for fuel and the 
fibers for cordage. 

Dates are eaten dried or fresh and 
sometimes scrambled with eggs. 
Dates dipped in butter and date- 
cakes are a desert delicacy. 

Many people in the desert cities 
are also engaged in shopkeeping and 
trading. They have queer little shops 
or bazaars right off the streets. The 
merchant in his loose flowing robes. 
sits cross-legged in a little cell walled 
in with his goods. A roof of mat- 
ting protects him from the hot sun 
and men sprinkle water over the dust 
to keep the air moist. Customers 
stand in the streets and argue with 
the merchants, as there are no fixed 
prices for acticles. 

There are Streets of Perfumes. 
Streets of Rugs, Streets of Sanda's. 
Streets of Jewelry, etc. There «re 
booths that sell fresh fish, peppers. 
figs, peaches and apricots; booths {or 
embroidery, cloth, ribbons, silken 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Ss. 


Fasten a number of sheets of pape: 
together with colored string to make 
your scrapbook. Draw pictures like 
those on this page and color them. 
Mount one of them on the cover o/ 
the book and letter your title. Moun! 
the remaining pictures on pages in- 
side, writing about each one. 

The subjects are: A. Decoratiw 
Arabic lettering, such as is used o 
pottery, embroidery, architecture, et: 
B. Pancake-like loaves of barle 
bread. C. Squashes, red-peppers, cai 
rots, cucumbers, and olives that ar 
sold in the cities. D. Courtyard in 
desert city. E. Churning goat’s mil 
in. a skin bag. F. Story telling tim: 
G. Enameled glass lamp. H. Dese:' 


school. I. Copper tea kettle, urn, cuj.. 
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Hot, dry lands 


(Continued from page 24) 


veils and colored sashes; booths for 
brassware where trays, kettles and 
pots are carved and polished; booths 
fo: colorful pottery, metal and leather 
goods, swords and knives. 

Weaving silk, cotton and wool are 
ca:ried by caravan to Europe and 
sold as muslin. Beautiful rugs are 
woven on hand looms and shipped 
to America and other parts of the 
witld. The designs in Oriental rugs 
al! have definite meaning. The 
squares, circles, flowers, trees, vines, 
stors, dragons, crosses and other sym- 
bols used in the designs have mean- 
ings for the people who make them. 


Activities 
SCRAPBOOK 

This project (See pictures on page 
26) will provide an excellent lesson 
in design, color, construction and 
composition. It will serve as a handy 
container for clippings, compositions, 
poems, stories, pictures, posters and 
other activities, and will prove a 
source of ready reference for infor- 
mation on hot, dry lands. 
TABLE PROJECT 

When mounted on cardboard with 
easels or stands attached, the figures 
in this project (See pictures on page 
23) will stand. Set them up on a 
sandtable or on the windowsill using 
many Arabs, camels and sheep to 
form a caravan. At one end make an 
oasis, using a number of palm trees. 
DIORAMA POSTER 

Color the figures (pictures on page 
25) in bright colors. Color the back- 
ground tan. Cut out on heavy out- 
lines around figures. Fold up pictures 
on dotted lines so they stand. Place 
on a sheet of tan paper so as to cover 
up the blank space left by the folded 
figures, or, make a shadow box in 
which to set up the figures. 
SANDTABLE 

Make a sandtable display of an 
oasis, showing animals and palm 
trees using green paper or felt for 
palm trees. Make a spring using blue 
paper covered with glass. Make clay 
animals. 
BAZAAR SCENE 

Make a bazaar scene. For shops 
or booths use sticks with striped cloth 
stretched or draped across the top. 
Make clothes-pin dolls for merchants 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Spring is Here! A group of spring 
poems by Ila L. Funderburgh. 


My Garden 


I have a garden that is mine, all mine. 

The crops I’m planting are special 
and fine. 

I’m going to raise all the things I 
need; 

I’m using the best I can find for seed. 

I’ve planted rice, and a nice lamb 
chop, 

Roses for Mother, and a chocolate 
drop; 

I planted my puppy’s rubber bone, 

A cocoanut cookie, and an ice cream 
cone, 

Gum drops, and a jack-o-lantern vine, 

My pocket knife, and a ball of twine; 

And then, for Ill need them so this 
fall, 


I planted my best brand-new football! 


Rainbow Splinters 


Sometimes splinters fall from the 
rainbow, 

A many-hued shower down from the 
sky, 

Over the woods and the hills and the 
meadows. 

Everywhere scattered the bright bits 
lie. 

Each splinter blossoms into a flower. 

Marigold, violet, primrose and pink. 

Wake-robin, columbine, lupine’ and 
pansy, 

All are the splinters from rainbows, 


I think. 


Stilts 


I’m learning how to walk on stilts. 
And, oh, but I am tall! 

I can see over the snowball bush 
And over the garden wall. 


Taller and taller I’ll make my stilts, 
Until I am up so high, 

I lose myself in a passing cloud 

And bump my head on the sky. 


At twilight when the stars come out, 
And around me blink and shine, 

I'll reach and pick me a little one 
And take it home for mine! 


Queen May 


May is a lady in a flowing gown 

With a pale green scarf and a violet 
crown; 

She glides through the forest like a 
woodland fay, 

And sunshine follows her all the way. 

She laughs with.a sound very sweet 
and clear, 

And the birds all answer from far 
and near. 

She shakes her scarf and the flowers 
of spring 

Fall from its folds in a blossoming 
ring. 

She wades in the brook on her white, 
white feet, 

And the little brook ripples and runs 
more fleet. 

The dryads peek from their oaks and 
see 

Queen May. And 


laugh in glee. 


the woodlands 





Jennie crack corn 


A singing game from 


Let Us Be Joyful, published by 


Cooperative Service, Delaware, Ohio 


Reprinted by permission 


1. Jen-niecrackcornand | dort care, denniecrackeornand| dont 


Jen-nie crackcornand | dorit care, For Mas-sa's gone a - way. 


. Right hand up, and I don’t care, 
. Left hand up, and I don’t care, 
. Both hands up, and I don’t care. 
. Roll in boys, and I don’t care, 
. Repeat verse five. 


Formation 

Sets of four to seven couples, in 
two lines, boys on one side, girls on 
the other. Partners are opposite each 


other. There should be five or six 
feet between the line. (NOTE) 
Should couples face the head of the 
hall, the girl will be on the man’s 
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right. 
Action 

(1) Girl of the head couple and 
boy of the foot couple skip diagonally 
to the center, bow, and step backward 
to place. This is repeated by head 
boy and foot girl. 

(2) Head girl and foot boy join 
hands in the center, turn in place and 
retire. Foot girl and head boy the 
same. 

(3) Meet and turn with the left 
hand. 


(4) Meet and 
hands. 


(5) Partners step together and join 
hands in skating position, girl on 
boy’s right. Head couple turns sharply 
back to the left, skips to the ‘oot 
and comes back to original plaves. 
followed by all the other couples. 

(6) All form an arch by joining 
hands, held high, and head couple 
skips through the arch to the foc. 

Repeat with new head couple : ntil 
all have been at the head. 


turn with both 
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The Cell in Micro-photography 


The Cell—Structional Unit of Life 
is a one-reel sound film recently 
produced by Coronet. The living 
cell is authentically presented by 
means of micro-photography so that 
students can see the moving proto- 
plasm. They can see amoeba taking 
food, growing, and dividing; they 
can become familiar with differences 
in the structure of the cell according 
to its function within the entire 
organism. The film may be purchased 
in full color at $90 or black and 
white at $45—or rented from vour 
lucal film libraries. 


Craftsmanship in Clay Series 


Simple Slab Methods is the first 
in a series of films in the field of 
ceramics to be produced by the 
\udio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity. An expert potter, working in 
a ceramic studio, demonstrates sim- 
ple methods of making slab pieces. 
\s he works, his tools are intro- 
duced and their proper use ex- 
plained. In addition to giving basic 
information, the film points out that 
imagination in design and attention 
to points of fine craftsmanship will 
produce pottery which affords both 
pride and pleasure. The film creates 
interest in making pottery, suggests 
points of craftsmanship and design. 
and contributes to the development 
of an appreciation of the art of pot- 
tery making. This is a sound motion 
picture, in color, which runs ten 
minutes and is intended for upper- 
grade, high school, college, and 
teacher groups. It may be purchased 
for $75 from the Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. For rental, write to 
your own film library or to the 
Audio-Visual Center. 
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Social Studies Film 
How Volcanoes Make 


is a new sound teaching film which 


Vountains 


shows actual volcanoes in eruption, 
explains the cause of volcanic action, 
and shows its products—lava, cin- 
der, and ash. Extinct volcanoes and 
other evidence of volcanic action are 
shown, and the location of active 
volcanoes throughout the world is 
indicated. The film may be purchased 
for $40 or rented for $2 from Knowl- 
edge Builders Classroom Films. 625 


Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


Music Film 


Story of a Violin will serve to in- 
terest children in the instrument they 
are learning to play or enjoy. The 
structure of the violin is explained 
by a long animated sequence which 
shows a violin springing apart into 
its separate elements, each of which 
receives a name on a card. Eugene 


using | 
films and records 


eee ee tee EE oo 


Kash produced the picture and ac- 
companies the animated sequence on 
his violin in Bach’s Gavotte in E 
from the Violin Sonata No. 6. Story 
of a Violin is in color, runs twenty 
minutes, and is produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. It 
may be obtained from the National 
Film Board, 620 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 20. 


Two Arithmetic Films for 

Primary Pupils 

{ddition is Easy is a simple and 
effective film intended to 
establish the concepts and 
demonstrate the methods of addition. 
Billy needs to buy a set of paints, 
hut he wants to buy a baseball bat. 
too. Has he enough money in his 
own little bank to buy both? Thus 
motivated, Billy learns what addition 


lesson 


basic 


is and how it is done. 


(Continued on page 30) 














Idaho 


A child's guide 


to the 
United States 


by Miriam Gilbert 





Subtraction is Easy, a companion 
to Addition, shows Billy facing the 
problem of deciding whether he will 
have enough money to buy a base- 
ball after purchasing paints and a 
bat. Children learn borrowing, place 
value, and other fundamentals of 
subtraction. 

Both films teach the relative values 
of coins in our monetary ‘system. 

hey are one reel in length and 
may be purchased for $90 in color 
or $45 in black and white from 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Or consult your 
nearest film library. 


Some Outstanding Recordings 

Many A Moon: Thurber. (Columbia) 

CINDERELLA: Margaret Lockwood. 
(London) 

FREDDIE AND THE FIppLe: Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen. (RCA Victor) 

LittLe Toot: (Capitol) 

BamBI: Shirley Temple. (RCA) 

LittLeE Cowsoy: Will Geer. (YPR) 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND: Eva Le 
Gallienne. (RCA Victor) 

SHOEMAKER AND THE ELves: Frank 
Luther. (Decca) 
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My name is Rosita. I live in Boise, 
the largest city in Idaho and the 
capital. I am a Basque. My grand- 
papa came from the Pyrenees moun- 
tains in Spain. When he arrived in 
the United States he looked for a 
state that had hills and mountains 
and good farm land like his old home. 
He settled in the Snake River Valley 
and grew sugar beets, lettuce, onions, 
peas and vegetables. The most fa- 
mous crop in the Snake River Valley 
is the potato. It is known and en- 
joyed in all parts of the country 
hecause it is an especially large and 
delicious baking potato. Grandpapa 
sends his vegetables to market in 
Boise. 

Idaho is an agricultural state. It 
raises many sheep; has many dairy 
farms; has many national forests 
which are rich in lumber and has 
many wheat farms. Spring wheat is 
grown because the winters are cold 
and the wheat would freeze if it 
were sown in the autumn. 

Most of the people live on farms, 
and the few cities we have are largely 
farm centers. Idaho Falls is in a 


neighborhood that grows sugar beets. 
potatoes and wheat. Idaho Falle hes 
one of the largest city-owned hydro- 
electric plants in the United States. 
Lewiston ships wheat, fruit, live- 
stock and lumber from the adjoining 
villages. Pocatello is a trading market 
for the potato and sugar beet coun- 
try close by. 

Idaho has to thank the Mormons 
for its agricultural prosperity. The 
first permanent settlement in Idaho 
was made by the Mormons at Frank- 
lin in 1860. They irrigated the soil 
and made it fertile for crops. Soon 
other people joined in and farming 
spread. 

Idaho is an important lead-min- 
ing center. Rich silver-lead mines 
were discovered in the Coeur d’Alene 
country in northern Idaho in 1864 
and they are still producing large 
quantities of lead and silver. 


Parts of Idaho can’t be reached 
by boat or car and are a wilderness 
where deer, elk, and bear roam. 
Wouldn’t it be exciting to explere 
the forests and hunt big game? 





QUADRILLES WITH CALLs: Margaret 
Mayo. (Decca) 


Wuat Makes Rain: (Decca) 


Sonc OF CHRISTOPHER Rosin: Alec 
Templeton. (RCA Victor) 


Burgess Meredith in 
“A Yank Comes Home” 


At the invitation of the British 
Government, Burgess Meredith went 
to England last year to write, direct 
and star in a film which would pre- 
sent a picture of Britain today. Work- 
ing at top speed, Meredith wrote the 
script in 36 hours and the shooting 
was completed by the Crown Film 
Unit in just over three weeks, so that 
the actor could return to fulfill press- 
ing commitments in the United States. 

In the interests of reality, Mere- 
dith insisted that as far as possible 
authentic people and backgrounds 
should be used, but a number of 
well-known stars, such as Paulette 
Goddard and Christine Norden, ap- 
pear in some of the sequences. Now 
ready for release in the United States, 
the film which is entitled A Yank 
Comes Back follows an ex-G.I. as he 
travels throughout Britain, making a 


preliminary survey for a film he is 
planning to make. Although the pur- 
pose of A Yank Comes Back is a 
serious one, the treatment is both 
spontaneous and unusual and se- 
quence follows sequence at top speed. 
The lyrics for two catchy songs were 
written by Burgess Meredith and a 
special feature is the hurdy-gurdy 
background music, which was written 
and arranged by Spike Hughes. 

The preliminary survey takes the 
Yank all over Britain and he doesn’t 
miss much. He has a look at British 
industry, at social services and recre- 
ations. He travels to Wales to sce 
the coal mines and to Stratford to 
“play” on the stage of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre. His search 
for a typical English housewife gets 
him into trouble and his investiga- 
tion of the textile set-up rapidly dis- 
solves into a farce. But as a result of 
his hilarious and complicated jour- 
ney, the Yank discovers to his aston- 
ishment that far from being broken 
by the war, Britain is a hive of in- 
dustry and her people are vital and 
energetic and entertain no doubts 
about the future they are making for 
themselves. 
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— «Specia 
days 
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by 


Velma McKay 


May Day (May 1) 

When spring arrives at last, after 
the long, dreary winter, there is a 
general feeling of gaiety and rejoic- 
ing. And so, from the earliest times, 
May Day has been a day of merry- 
making and festivity. 

One of the most important of the 
year in old England was the May 
Day festival. There was dancing 
around the Maypole, a May queen 
and her court, games, Morris dancers, 
jesters, and masques. Eventually 
the May Day revels became so wild 
that they were put under the ban of 
the Puritans, but a more restrained 
form of May Day festival returned 
with the Stuarts. The old English 
celebration never gained a foothold 
in New England, probably partly be- 
cause an early governor discouraged 
the whole thing by simply chopping 
down the Maypole. 

However children in many parts 
of this country have continued to 
celebrate the day by hanging flower- 
filled May baskets on the eve of the 
first of May. At first it was a point 
of honor for the donor of the basket 
to slip away without discovery. Now, 
however, most children hope to be 
rewarded with refreshments. In this 
issue of Junior Arts & ACTIVITIES 
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you will find directions for making 
May baskets. 

In some schools May Day is sy- 
nonymous with Play Day. Children 
in these schools look forward to the 
day with great anticipation. 

The children bring their lunches to 
school and eat them picnic-style out- 
doors. Cold pop is supplied by the 
PTA and, if funds are sufficient, ice 
cream. Then follows a series of re- 
lay races, baseball games, motion 
picture shows, and social dancing. 
Children consider Play Day the best 
school day of the year. Most teach- 
ers consider it the worst, but are 
comforted by the fact that it substi- 
tutes for the last-day-of-school picnic. 


Arbor Day (May 5) 
Bird Day (May 5) 


Clean-Up Week 
(First week of May) 


The first week of May in many 
schools is known as Clean-Up Week. 
In some states Arbor Day is part of 
this week, though in other states it 
may be observed earlier because of 
climatic conditions. 

In addition to a clean-up program 
for the school and neighborhood, a 
conservation and planting program 
in most localities is in order. Now 
is a good time to honor the conser- 
vationists and naturalists such as Bur- 
roughs, Muir. Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Johnny Appleseed. The pictur- 
esque tales of Paul Bunyan, mighty 
lumberjack of legend, make good 
program material, as (according to 
the growing legend) he has now be- 
come a conservationist. 

Audubon, too, might be suitably 
honored at this time. Arbor Day 
activities in tree planting and Bird 
Day activities in providing for our 
feathered friends go well together. 
One teacher has a birdhouse-building 
contest at this time'each year and 
awards a hird book as prize to the 
child who has made the best bird- 
house. The March issue of JUNIOR 
Arts & Activitres had a spring unit 
on bird life, which also gave some 
information about the building of 
birdhouses. The February issue had 
a unit on winter birds and instruc- 
tions for building a feeding tray. 

During these spring days when 
pupils and teachers alike cast long- 
ing eyes at the great outdoors, why 
not take a nature walk? There are 


few better ways of combining the en- 
joyment of the season with the ac- 
quiring of an education. “A Nature 
Trail,” appearing in this issue o/ 
the magazine, will give you some sug- 
gestions which will help to make 
your hike a success. 


Mother’s Day (May 8) 
This day always falls on a Sunday, 


and so its observance in the schoo’- 
room is usually on the preceding 
Friday. Some teachers arrange a 
program on that Friday in honor of 
the mothers of their pupils. 

Other teachers have started their 
Mother’s Day preparations well in 
advance, and by the time Friday 
arrives each child is able to take 
home a gift or greeting card for 
Mother which he has constructed ac- 
cording to his particular talents and 
ability. It is a rare mother who 
doesn’t treasure these gifts. Both the 
April and May issues of this maga- 
zine gave a number of suggestions 
for making Mother’s Day gifts. 

Abundant poetry with the mother- 
hood theme may be found. An art 
appreciation lesson with Whistler’s 
Mother as its subject was purposely 
chosen for the May issue of the maga- 
zine. The traditional Mother’s Day 
song is “Home, Sweet Home,” which, 
by a happy coincidence, was given 
to the world on May 8. 


Memorial Day (May 30) 


Originally known as Decoration 
Day and intended as a day in honor 
only of the Civil War dead, Memorial 
Day has now become a time for hon- 
oring the dead of all wars and for 
decorating the graves of relatives and 
friends as well. 

Usually the American Legion is in 
charge of the Memorial Day program 
in the town, and there is a parade in 
which Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, vari- 
ous organizations, bands, and mili- 
tary units participate. 

Except in a few states, Memorial 
Day is a legal holiday, but teachers 
will wish to discuss its significance 
with their pupils in advance of the 
holiday. This is a suitable time to 
re-emphasize democracy and _ patri- 
otism, to memorize patriotic songs 
and poems, and to learn the Gettys- 
burg Address, which belongs ‘o 
Memorial Day as definitely as t'ie 
Declaration of Independence belon:s 
to the Fourth of July. 
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For Moth 


Your pupils will certainly want to 
make these attractive gifts for 
Mother! Emphasize the importance 
of neatness in making gifts. 

The card, to send a loving greeting 
to Mother, can be effectively worked 
out in unifoil or glitter. Follow in- 
structions given below. 

To make the various small gifts 
shown on the facing page patterns 
should be enlarged to the size desired. 


Hot Pot Holder 


To make the Hot Pot Holder cut 
four Pattern A, making as large as 
desired. Two thicknesses of felt will 
be used for each side of the chicken. 
Cut out of felt one yellow beak and 
one red comb and place in between 
the two sides. Add piece for wings. 
Blanket stitch around edge, holding 
pieces together. 


Talking shop 
(Continued from page 2) 


Music Education 


Do all music teachers know about 
“Weekend with Music,” a CBS radio 
concert feature? And have you heard 
about the COLLIERS’ magazine 
Christmas carol creative project, an 
activity designed to encourage student 
composers? (You can read about it 
in COLLIERS for December 10, 
1948.) For more information about 
these and other trends in music edu- 
cation, write to the Music Educators’ 
National Conference, 64 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Coin Purse 


Make a felt coin purse, cutting out 
one pattern B, enlarged. Fold, and 
applique or embroider design on flap. 
Sew on clasp or snap. Blanket stitch 
around edge. 


Work Bag 


To make a work bag, cut out one 
pattern C, enlarged. Fold, and ap- 
plique or embroider designs and 
blanket stitch around edge. Cut pat- 
tern D for strap and tack on to bag. 


Table Pad 


To make table pad, cut three large 
circles out of felt. Applique a design 
of fruit or flowers on top circle and 
blanket stitch three circles together. 


Memo Pad 


Trace or draw the circle on heavy 
cardboard. Color the arrows in dif- 


That Summer Job 


Girl Scouting may offer you what 
you want in the way of a summer 
job. In addition to free room and 
board, camp directors earn from 
$100 to $150 for a two-weeks session, 
$400 to $600 for eight weeks. Unit 
leaders, with lighter duties, draw 
from $30 to $60 for two weeks. 
There are other positions, such as 
food supervisor, health supervisor, 
etc. Variations in salary are due to 
the local budget and the qualifications 
of the applicant. Further information 
may be obtained from your local 
Girl Scout office. 











Suggestions for attractive 






gifts for mother 





ferent colors and paste them on thin 
cardboard. Punch holes through all 
the X’s and attach all the arrows, 
(one on top of the other) to the cir- 
cle with a paper brad. Arrows should 
be loose enough to be pushed around 
the circle like the hands of a clock, 
thus pointing to the articles Mother 
needs from the store. Paste the two 
tabs together and paste to back of 
pad, to hang on the wall. 


Mother’s Day Card 


Copy the card on a fold of colored 
construction paper or unifoil. Write 
a verse or message of love inside the 
folder. Dip the end of your pen 
holder into mucilage and write over 
the lettering, then sprinkle colored 
metallics over it before the mucilage 
dries. 


. ) 

From editor's desk 
(Continued from page 1) 
have participated. You will take 
home the animal which you have 
created from newspaper, the paper 
plate which you have artistically 
decorated, the can which you have 
covered with finger-painted paper, 
miscellaneous sketches, and generous 
samples of the sponsor’s products in 
a box under your arm, daubed on the 
end of your nose, and cleverly con- 
cealed behind your ear. All this plus 
a certificate of attendance and (very 
likely) one-half a semester hour of 
credit at your state university! 

Who says the best things of life 


aren’t free? 
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A nature 
trail 


Some nature 
study suggestions 
for spring 


by J. M. Brown 


Spring is an interesting time of 
year to go on hikes. Birds are coming 
back, trees are bursting into leaf, 
weeds and flowers are beginning to 
under foot, and the animals 
which were not visible during the win- 
ter are coming forth again. For a 
successful nature study excursion it is 


grow 


necessary to make certain prepara- 
tions. 

First of all, it is usually not neces- 
sary to go far from the school to see 
many interesting natural phenomena. 
In fact, “back-yard exploration” has 
become in some schools a vital activ- 
ity in the stimulation of interest and 
the development of habits of observa- 
tion. Many pupils have not been en- 
couraged to look closely at the many 
objects of interest near at hand. 

\ preliminary discussion will help 
to focus attention on some of the 
things pupils should expect to find. 
Each pupil should plan to take a 
notebook or a sheet of paper attached 
to a piece of cardboard with paper 
clips. Below is a suggested form for 
keeping notes: 

If it is planned to do identifica- 
tions of plants or animals seen, it is 
wise to have pupils take along refer- 
material. However, if careful 
notes are taken during the trip, identi- 
fications may be left until later. 


ence 


An interesting nature trail can b 
set up if pupils make several smal! 
stakes which they set up at points o! 
interest. Small pieces of thin woo! 
neatly sharpened will be quite satis 
factory. One or two pupils should b 
delegated to keep a record of the 
path followed during the trip ani 
the points at which markers hav» 
been placed. When they return, the 
class as a whole can prepare a large 
chart or diagram of the journey anc 
fill in notes concerning the items 
that have been marked. By setting 
out markers it is possible to make 
periodic trips around the trail to 
observe changes that take place. At 
the bottom of this page is a sug- 
gested diagram of a nature trail. 

The items seen along a nature 
trail will vary greatly from one school 
to another. The important thing is to 
encourage continuous observation of 
the points specially marked. A few 
general suggestions of what can grow 
out of a well-planned nature trail are 
given but teachers should adapt their 
plans to suit their own districts. 

1. A census of species of plants 
found on the school yard—flowers. 
trees, shrubs, weeds. 

2. A census of species of birds 
seen. 

3. The diary of a tree in spring. 
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4, Diaries of birds inhabiting bird 
houses. 

5. Observation of ants at work. 
Much can be learned about the hab- 
its of ants by careful and frequent 
observation. Try keeping a few ants 

an observation box in the class- 

m. 

5. Removal of weeds from the 
schoolyard. Make this into a game by 

ling out the name of a weed and 

ing pupils compete to see who can 
first to bring ten of them to place 

: disposal. This can be altered by 

ving pupils compete to see who can 

‘ng a set number of different weeds 

| identify all of them as they pass 
into the classroom at recess or noon 
hour. Encourage pupils to keep their 
schoolyard neat and tidy. 

’, Collect items for the museum. 

3. If possible collect materials for 
an aquarium while on a nature study 
hike. 

9. Collect bouquets of various 
flowers. DO NOT PICK THE RARE ONES. 
Here is opportunity to stimulate in- 
terest in the preservation of rare 
flowers. 

10. Look for cocoons, spider webs, 
old nests, animal homes, water life, 
rocks, toads, frogs, snakes, earth- 
worms, and so forth. 

11. Encourage pupils to use their 
reference books to find information 
which will supplement what they 
out by first-hand observation. 

12. Set up a shadow-stick and keep 
weekly records of the changes in the 
lengths of the shadows. 

13. Take snaps of several interest 
points. If these are taken once a 
month throughout the year and ar- 
ranged in series they make an inter- 
esting story of the changes of seasons. 

14. Oral and written language, art, 
citizenship, and social studies can all 
be correlated with the outdoor ex- 
cursion. 

NOTE: If the trip is to take you 
far from the school, it would be 
well to notify the Superintendent. 

Excellent nature trails can be set 
up—using the assistance of some one 
in the district if necessary. Two 
trails are often desirable—one with 
items named, this is a learning trail 
—the other with the same _ items 
marked but not named, this is a test- 
ing trail. Even in prairie schools, 
good nature trails are possible and 
will prove to be very interesting. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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by Yvonne Altmann 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Irises and chicks make a_ very 
pretty curtain decoration. Refer to 
the photographs to help you make 
the irises and chicks. 

Make the iris out of purple paper 
mounted on a deeper purple. Use 
light green for the leaves mounted 
on a darker green. Paste the flowers 
together. Make the flowers different 
sizes. 


Draw chicks first on manila paper. 


Irises 
and chicks 


Choose the best drawings. Have those 
children draw the chicks on yellow 
paper and mount them on brown 
paper. Be sure to cut a slit to repre- 
sent the wing. The chicks’ feet can be 
orange. Paste the chicks together. 

The grass can be a yellow green or 
green construction paper mounted on 
yellow paper. 

When the curtain decorations are 
completed pin them on the curtains. 





Map study made 
meaningful 


The obsolete method of presenting 
meaningless facts from the pages of 
the text book is rapidly being re- 
placed by methods that bring tangi- 
ble results. In geography, for ex- 
ample, the teacher is faced with the 
problem of helping children gather 
clear understandings from the subject 
matter which is presented. Map 
study has always been difficult. Con- 
sider how foreign the physical fea- 
tures of a state. of a country, or of 
the world (as they affect the occupa- 
tions of people) can be to children. 


However, at a time when emphasis 
is placed upon integrating art with 
all other subjects in the school cur- 
riculum, map study can be made a 
pleasant task. The problem is reduced 
to a minimum when children engage 
in simple inexpensive map making. 
Dull map study becomes play and 





by Helen Thomas Chick 


they have clearer concepts of the 
topography of the area that is being 
studied. 

To make maps that actually show 
raised areas for mountains and de- 
pressions for rivers, papier-maché 
pulp works wonderfully well. Let the 
children tear newspaper into small 
bits (approximately one inch square) , 
put into a container, and pour enough 
hot water into the container to cover 
the paper. Let it soak for twenty-four 
hours. Squeeze out the paper pulp 
and (while wet) mix three parts 
pulp, two parts flour, and about one- 
third part salt. Model the map of 
papier-maché over an outline drawn 
on heavy cardboard or on wood. 
Paint the map when it is dry, using 
different colors to indicate the physi- 
cal features that are to be emphasized. 


History is news 


(Continued from page 10) 

week, the teacher has time to arrange 
the newspaper’s make-up and have 
the stencils typed for mimeographin «. 
The newspaper is distributed early ‘n 
the week in which the material 
covered in class. 

Stories are graded by the teacher. 
and she can give them some weig)it 
toward the students’ final grades if 
she wishes. However, only enough 
importance should be attached io 
them to encourage the students to «lo 
their best. Not every student is adept 
at writing. To give too much impor- 
tance is discrimination. For recoy- 
nition of students who contribute the 
best stories, initials can be printed 
after the stories. 

If properly organized, the assign- 
ments do not take up too much of 
the students’ time. Neither is a great 
deal of class time required. It is 
primarily an out-of-class project. 
Every assignment is a different prob- 
lem for the students. This makes a 
versatile homework assignment pro- 
gram which retains the students’ in- 
terest. 

The method conserves the students’ 
time. Notetaking in class is reduced 
to a minimum, for students have to 
take notes only on the teacher’s sup- 
plementary information. They do not 
have to read the textbook several 
times to prepare properly for the 
day-to-day class discussions. - One 
thorough reading and a review, us- 
ing the newspaper as a guide, will 
prepare the students to take an active 
part. This enables the teacher to put 
the discussions on a higher plane. 
Valuable time will not be wasted 
while she pries responses from the 
class. 

Educational psychologists stre-s 
three important factors for the re- 
tention of learning: frequent and 
timely review, pointed and wid- 
spread discussion, and re-emphasis 
of important points. The newspap«r 
assignment method is a cooperative 
project which utilizes all three to a 
high degree. Students are quick ‘0 
see that their homework assignments 
are a definite and positive factor in 
their own and in the whole clas-s 
learning. Interest is aroused and te- 
tained, and history courses do not 
bog down after a fast start. 
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At Your Service 
Free of charge to the readers of 
Junton ARTs AND ACTIVITIES are the 
booklets, wall charts, and other items 
reviewed on the Timely Teacher’s 
Aids pages. We believe these ma- 
terials possess educational value and 
that they will be of real use to you, 
our readers, in your classrooms. The 
materials should reach you within 
3( days after your request has been 
received. If you do not receive the 
aterials you request, it will mean 
at the supply has been exhausted.! 
‘ie coupon on page 43 contains a 
umber for each item reviewed. Place 
check mark in the square next to 
‘ number of each item that you 
sh, print or type your name, street 
umber and name, town, zone num- 
ber, and state on the coupon and 
mail to the Service Editor. /n the 
event that the supplier can furnish 
more than one copy it will be so indi- 
cated. In these cases. just fill in the 
quantity-request line on the coupon in 
addition to the other information re- 
quired. 
Items 172 to 177 were listed in 
full in the April issue and are here 
briefly reviewed for your convenience. 


April Listings Reviewed 


172: GLossaRY OF CURRENT AND 


Common Bituminous CoA 
Mininc Terms. A non-technical 
reference work for the layman. 
giving twenty-six pages of defi- 
nitions connected with coal and 
coal-mining. It is published by 
the Bituminous Coal Institute. 

3: Britain anp West Arnica. The 
British Information Service has 
published this eighty-page il- 
lustrated book about West Af- 
rica, giving its history from the 
days of the early traders to the 
establishment of British admin- 
istration. 

: DenraL Hycrene. This eight- 
page teacher’s manual is dis- 
tributed by the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company. Material about 
tooth structure, tooth develop- 
ment, types of teeth, etc. is in- 
cluded, plus a brief teaching 
outline. . 

‘3: Motion Pictures OwNeD BY 
OR RELATING TO THE AMERICAN 
RatLroaps. Sources and de- 
scriptions of more than two 
hundred films are given in this 
film list, distributed by the As- 


MAY 1949 


sociation of 
roads. 

176: Train anp ENncINE Books FOR 
CHILDREN. This useful bibliog- 
raphy of train books will be 
of special interest to primary 
and intermediate teachers. Title. 
author, publisher, price, and 
description of the book are 
given. The Association of 
American Railroads is the pub- 
lisher. 

177: THROUGH FILMs ouR CULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH. 
John Guy Fowlkes discusses the 
value of educational motion 
pictures and reviews seven free 
films. The pamphlet is a re- 
print of the introduction to 
Educators Guide to Free Films, 
published by Educators Prog- 
ress Service. 


American Rail- 


New Listings 

178: From Wueat To F ovr. Thir- 
ty-nine pages of clear and in- 
teresting text plus abundant il- 
lustrations combine to make 
this a booklet which will meet 
the needs of social studies teach- 
ers. The first chapter discusses 
wheat from the historical stand- 
point. Other chapters take up 
the raising, transportation, stor- 
age, and milling of wheat. A 
map is included which shows 
the places in the United States 
where wheat is raised. The 
booklet is published by the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 


timely | 
teacher's aids 





179: 


ScHOOL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON For- 
ests. The American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc. has 
issued this new 1948-9 bibliog- 
raphy describing and _ illus- 
trating forestry material avail- 
able to teachers interested in 
conservation. From the book- 
lets and visual pieces included 
in the bibliography, students 
will be able to learn about our 
principal commercial trees, 
where they grow, how they 
must be protected from fire, in- 
sects, and disease, and the many 
ways in which wood contributes 
to our better living. All of the 
material listed is free for teach- 
ers’ use. 


: BLACKBOARD LESSONS ON Foon. 


The Wheat Flour Institute is 
also responsible for this forty- 
page, generously _ illustrated 
pamphlet which will be of spe- 
cial interest to teachers of 


(Continued on page 43) 





The junior 
town meeting 


“Give the younger 


generation a chance to air 


their views on controversial 


subjects,” says Velma McKay. 


One of the most frequent requests 
which we receive from our readers is 
for something different in the way of 
assembly programs. Perhaps you, 
too, feel that you have exhausted all 
the possibilities. You have had plays, 
pageants, talent shows and puppet 
shows. Your pupils have danced, 
sung, and imitated Charlie McCarthy. 
But . . . have you ever had a Junior 
Town Meeting? 

If your state or local school author- 
ities are fostering Zeal for American 
Democracy, they should certainly 
look with favor upon the Junior Town 
Meeting, for here assuredly is democ- 
racy in action. During the Town 
Meeting, freedom of speech and free- 
dom of discussion are the order of the 
day. Not only the selected speakers, 
but members of the audience may 
express an opinion. 

Though primary children are prob- 
ably too young to participate in a 
panel discussion of this kind, inter- 
mediate and upper-graders will dive 
in with enthusiasm. Your articulate 
fourth-graders, and perhaps some 
third-graders are capable of speaking 
upon problems which concern them. 

The Junior Town Meeting may be 
presented as a radio program—real 
or make believe. It is equally suitable 
for .he large assembly or the small 
classroom group. And the subjects 
for discussion are limited only by the 
imagination and versatility of the 
sponsors and participants. 

At least half an hour is necessary 
for the program. Three or four pu- 
pil speakers should be selected in ad- 


40 


vance, each of whom will present a 
distinct point of view. It is well to 
select speakers who have a satisfac- 
tory speaking voice and clear diction 
as well as a knowledge of the subject. 
And—most important of all—they 
must be able to withstand a barrage 
of questions without embarrassment 
or irritation. 

The topic may be of rational, in- 
ternational, or local significance. It 
is preferable to choose a subject upon 
which young people, because of their 
own knowledge and experience, are 
qualified to speak. The topic should 
be so worded that the issue is clear; 
usually it can be best phrased in the 
form of a question. “Delinquency— 
juvenile or adult?” has proved to be 
an interesting question for discussion, 
as has also “Comic books or library 
books?” For children of junior and 
senior high school age, one might 
have such questions as, “Should vot- 
ing age be reduced to eighteen?” 

Three minutes is about right for 
the length of the talks, which should 
be prepared by the pupils themselves 
and should represent their own sin- 
cere viewpoint. 

Unless there is a real argument, 
the discussion will be dead and dull. 
However, acrimonious debate and the 
wholesale hurling of insults must be 
avoided. And here is where the mod- 
erator comes into the picture. Usually 
this key person is an adult, for upon 
his poise and sense of humor depends 
the smooth flow of the program. A 
successful moderator will put the 
speakers at ease, encourage audience 


questions, promote a lively but re- 
spectful give and take, and induce a 
general atmosphere of geniality. To 
qualify as moderator one should he 
articulate, unbiased, and at ease be- 
fore a microphone (if the program is 
to be broadcast) or before a group. 

Often it is the moderator who openis 
the program with a brief statement 
about the significance of the issue 
which is to be discussed. In other 
instances the announcer does thet, 
after which the moderator introduces 
the first speaker. 


Human interest may be added io 
the introductory remarks by giving 
a bit of biographical informaticn 
about the speakers. To obtain this 
information in advance, give ques- 
tionnaires to the speakers, asking 
their hobbies, accomplishments, pet 
peeves and greatest ambitions. Some- 
times this information may be used 
as the basis for a few preliminary 
questions put by the moderator be- 
fore the speaker is formally intro- 
duced. 

At the conclusion of each talk, the 
moderator may summarize, in a sen- 
tence or two, the basic difference in 
point of view. 


When all the talks have been given, 
the question period begins. This is 
often the most important part of the 
program. 

Organization and preparation are 
necessary to make the question per- 
iod successful. Duplications of ques- 
tions must be avoided, and the more 
long-winded members of the audience 
must be given no opportunity for 
speechmaking. 

On the other hand, the call for 
questions must not be followed by a 
deep, dead silence. If there is any 
chance that there may be a lack of 
response, several prepared questions 
may be “planted” among the mem- 
bers of the audience in order to break 
the ice and start the questions. To 
encourage audience participation, 
the pupils are sometimes provided in 
advance with a summary of the issues 
involved in the question which is to 
be discussed. Then they have plenty 
of time to think about the problem 
and evolve questions. 

The questions must be to the point 
and carefully worded. When ‘he 
audience arrives, cards are distri}u- 
ted upon which the pupils are to wr 'te 
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their questions. See the sample card 
at the right below. 

The colored approval card is a 
useful device because it enables the 
monitors who circulate among the 
audience to determine at a glance 
whether a question has been ap- 
proved. So that the moderator can 
quickly determine the speaker for 


opportunity to express himself in a 
forum discussion he will not feel 
that the schoolroom is a place of 
tyranny and dictatorship. He will 
feel that he is a citizen of a democ- 
racy, privileged to take part in free 
discussion, entitled to hear all sides 
of a question, and capable of forming 
his own opinion. 








Now Ready 


EASY STEPS 


MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING SERIES 


Marion E. Lewry 
Beginner’s Beek One. 


_$ 20 
First Grade Pupil’s Book. a) 
Second Grade Pupll’s Book 0 
Teacher’s Manual for Book One... —— 
Alphabet Wall Charts (per set)___...._.... 200 


1007 











whom each question is intended, a 
colored tag may be pinned to each 
speaker, and the approval card for 
questions intended for that speaker 
are of the same color. Such an ar- 
rangement helps the chairman to keep 
th: questions rotating among the pan- 
el members. 

lust before the program comes to 
an end, the moderator may ask the 
speakers to state briefly their areas of 
mutual agreement, thus ending the 
program on an amiable note. 

The Junior Town Meeting is an 
enlightening experience for the listen- 
ing adults. It provides a fine oppor- 
tunity for teachers and administrators 
to learn at first hand the problems and 
needs of their pupils, and it may 
help them discover a way to solve 
some of these problems and fill these 
needs. 


If a child has the freedom and the 


on this card. 


the point. 


My name is... 
of the........... ' 
Question: 





diictaputiechidehaaal SCHOOL FORUM 


Question Card 
Only pupils may ask questions. 


If you have a question, write it 
Make your question brief and to 


Hand your question to a monitor. 
If your question is approved, you 
will be given a colored card. 
When you wish to ask your ques- 
tion, raise your hand with the 
colored card in it. 
I have a question for 
(name of speaker) 


...school (or grade) 


MEANINGFUL WORKBOOK SERIES 
I. Victor Burger, Ph.D.—Lillian I. Rossbach 
Our Ist Number a) 


ARITHMETIC READINESS KIT.......... 1.50 
Por teaching number concepts. Comes packed in 
handy box with Teacher's Manual. 
Send fer Complete Catalegue J.A. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, (ne. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


Make music teaching « pleasure. 
Jest write your name, address, num- 
ber of pupils and grades taught on 
@ penny postcard, and we will rush 
you our FREE Cataleg en 
e SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 

They Produce Results! 

e THE SYMPHONET 
A Musical Opportunity fer Every Child 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 WN. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 






































Mention Junior Arts and Activities 
when answering ads. 








The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year—October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high 
caliber. There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: 
comedy, biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, 
every outstanding event or occasion, has its own play. The plays 
are grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 





constructive piece of work of its type in 


print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


| The Drama Magazine For Young People 


| 8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 

The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 

Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 

To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














Please enter subscription(s) for. 
C0 MeN Se ss meen 


(1 Check or money order enclosed. 


..... year(s) to PLAYS. 
2 years $5.00) 
(0 Send Bill. 


Address 


@ eo ee ee eee 
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Making paper lace 


(Continued from page 18) 


2. An attractive invitation may be 
made. 

3. A favor for a party may be 
made by pasting a small, white. 
paper box decorated with small de- 


paper lace. Fill the box with candy 
or sweetmeats. 

4. Make seasonal paper lace pat- 
terns with a fairly large design. At- 
tach these to the window with plasti- 
cine while the children whiten the 
exposed glass with a thick mixture of 
Bon Ami and water. Remove the pat- 
tern and a very interesting, seasonal, 


signs on a red doily made from 


frosty pattern is left on the window. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


An Interesting Map: regional aspects 
of country made vivid with typical 
buttons. 


Pash 


Greeting Cards: pictures made gay 
with colorful buttons. 














Button Calendar: buttons and sketches 
decoratively describe the months. 


Unique study 
possibilities 
may be 


BUTTONS 


Here three teachers 
tell of teaching-aids 
they find in but- 
tons. Other class- 
room projects are 
illustrated. 

Miss Lettie Lee Ralph, Social Studies, 

Ewing Township, New Jersey 

«< Buttons are tangible things children use and un- 

derstand. Buttons picturing fables, stories, myths 

illustrate literature lessons. Buttons from old- 

fashioned clothes, or used in political campaigns 


make history realistic. For geography there are but- 
tons of vegetable-ivory (South Am.), cinnabar, 
bamboo (China), glass (New Jersey), mosaics 
(Italy); for science: plastic, pearl, tortoise shell." 


Mrs. Nellie Martin, Home Economics, Oaktown, Ind. 
««Buttons add interest to my vocation . . . flower, 
leaf, animal designs illustrate botany. Wood, 
leather, metal buttons are fine handcraft materials. 


Mrs. Bertha Sampson, Visiting Teacher, 

Trenton, New Jersey 

«‘An extracurricular activity is a button club. 
Pearl study is fascinating. Military buttons give 
interesting stories about famous regiments.”” 

If further interested, write National Button Society, 
47 Keith, Springfield, Mass. ; Button Bulletin of N. 
B.S.; Just Buttons magazine, Jr. Dept., 104 New- 
ton, Hartford, Conn. Special acknowledgment to 
Mrs. Edwin F. Tarbox, Arlington, Mass. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing enjoyment. 








Music experiences 
in the intermediate 


grades 
by William R. Si 


(Continued from April issue) 


One or two of the basic series of 
texts should be supplied to the chil- 
dren in each grade. A partial list of 
materials for the singing experience 
shows: 


Recent Editions of Vocal or 

Basic Texts 

(Teachers’ Manuals Available) 

The American Singer Series, Amet- 
ican Book Co., New York—Grade 4 
—Book 4, Grade 5—Book 5, Grade 
6—Book 6. 

New Music Horizons Series, Silver 
Burdett Co., Chicago— Grade 4— 
Book 4, Grade 5—Book 5, Grade 6— 
Book 6. 

Singing School Series, C. C. Birch- 
ard Co., Boston—Grade 4—We Sing, 
Grade 5—Our Land of Song, Grade 
6—Music Everywhere. 

World of Music Series, Ginn and 
Co., Boston— Grade 4— Songs of 
Many Lands, Grade 5 — Blending 
Voices, Grade 6—Tunes and Har- 
monies. 

Community Song Books (Assem- 
bly, P.T.A. use, ete.) 

Merrily We Sing, Feist, New York 

American Song Book, Hall and 
McCreary Co., Chicago 

Songs We Sing, Hall and McCreary 
Co., Chicago 

Sing, C. C. Birchard Co., Boston 

Singing America, C. C. Birchard 
Co., Boston 

The Twice 55 Series, (Brown 
Green etc.), C. C. Birchard Co., lios- 
ton 

The Golden Book, Hall and \e- 
Creary Co., Chicago 


Supplementary Material For ‘!se 

By Teacher Or Pupils 

Songs to Sing with Desca ts, 
Krone, Neil Kjos Co., Chicago 

Christmas Carollers’ Book in Sng 
and Story, Kvamme, Hall and \e- 
Creary Co., Chicago 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Timely teacher's aids 


(Continued from page 39) 


health. Minerals, vitamins, 
menu-planning, and sleep hab- 
its are among the chapter head- 
ings. Each chapter has a list 
of suggested activities. A brief 
glossary of nutrition words is 
included, as well as a calorie 
table and a list of references 
(books, magazines, sources of 
material, and nutrition leaflets) . 
: Highways or Wire. Another 
valuable addition to the West- 
inghouse Little Science Series 
booklets, Highways of Wire 
tells how electricity is gener- 
ated, distributed, and used in 
the home, on the farm, and in 
industry. It discusses, in terms 
understandable to students, the 
basic component parts of a typi- 
cal power plant — generator, 
transformer, circuit breaker, 
substation, etc. The path of 
electric current is traced from 
the generating plant, through 
the transmission lines, through 
the various states of voltage re- 
duction, and on to the ultimate 
consumer. Useful illustrations 
are provided and there are six 
problems which can be used as 
classroom projects if desired. 
The School Service Department 
of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation is the publisher. 
THe Wortp WITHIN THE 
Atom. Another Little Science 
Series booklet, published by the 


A nature trail 


(Continued from page 37) 


On any nature hike certain prepar- 
ation is necessary. Above all the 
teacher should make the trip alone 
first in order to be sure that interest- 
ing things are located for pupils to 
see. Pupils should understand what 
is expected of them regarding ob- 
servations and conduct. The trip 
should not be a formal affair, but it 
must accomplish something worth- 
while in the way of instructing and 
interesting the pupils. 


School Service Department of 
Westinghouse, tells how scien- 
tists explored the atom and 
learned to release its energy. 
The work of Thomson, Ruth- 
erford, Bohr, Curie, and other 
scientists is described, and im- 
portant background informa- 
tion is given on nuclear physics 
and on the development of the 
atomic bomb. The booklet is 
thirty-two pages in length and 
is illustrated. 

183: THe DEVELOPMENT OF RaAIL- 
ROAD TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
Unitep States. The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads sup- 
plies this illustrated booklet tell- 
ing the story of the develop- 
ment and progress of American 
railroads. Included is a series 
of maps showing the expansion 
of the railroad system in this 
country by decades. 
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FREE to Victims of 
DANDRUFF 
Dry Hair, Thinning Hair, itchy Scalp 


- problems, it is Bac packed with authentic information 
hat brings prompt relief, better hair. Write for copy today. 


REGIME PRODUCTS, 9 South Clinton St., Dept. E-3 , Chicago 6, lil. 





Make teaching easier 
“THE INSTRUCTOR .. . Way” 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


first with teachers .. . 


it’s the biggest buy 
- it’s the best value for 
teaching help 


- it’s still available at low 
price with JUNIOR 
ARTS and ACTIVITIES 














First on every modern teacher's 
list, THE INSTRUCTOR provides 
daily aid for every grade. THE 
INSTRUCTOR meets your constant 
demand for a tried and proven 
teaching aid. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. J 

538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Ilinois 


Gentlemen: 


O Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR, one year at 
$4.00. 


O Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $7.00. 














teaching tactics é 


Spelling Battles 

Give your class a series of short 
talks on the value of good spelling. 
Conduct at different times thereafter 
a series of spelling battles between 
two armies headed by two captains. 
A banner for the winning army keeps 
up the interest. All soldiers who miss 
a word are wounded, and must be 
seated until the battle is over. Then 
a doctor, appointed by the teacher, 
goes over the battlefield to find out 





Intensely Interesting! 


Nature Magazine 


Brings you the refreshing 
breath of the outdoors—stim- 
ulates a greater interest, en- 
joyment, and understanding 
of Nature. Here is a maga- 
zine of truly lasting appeal, 
one that never grows old. 


NATURE 
MAGA- 
ZINE — for 
every lover 
of Nature, 
for every- 
one, for 
every mem- 
ber of your 
family! 


-------—Subseribe now! 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 

538 S. Clark Street, Dept. 048 

Chicago 5, Hlinois 

(CJ Please send me NATURE MAGAZINE 
fer one year at $4.00. 


(1) Send me NATURE MAGAZINE and 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES fer one 
year at $7.00. 











who has recovered (learned to spell 
the word he missed). Medicine 
(writing the word correctly several 
times) is given to those who fail to 
recover on schedule. 
Vera M. Jennings 
Hogansville, Ga. 


“Roll the Platter’ Review 
The leader takes position in the 
center of the floor with a spelling 
hook and a tin kettle cover (lid of 
lunch pail will do). He spins the lid 
and immediately calls a player’s name 
and the word he wishes him to spell. 
If the player fails to spell the word 
correctly before the platter falls, he 
must take the leader’s place, and the 
game proceeds as before. It is a good 
plan to allow one of the bright pupils 
to copy on a large piece of paper the 
that each class has studied 
that week (or month if preferred). 
Thus the leader will be able to call 
out words appropriate to each pupil. 
Vera M. Jennings 
Hogansville, Ga. 


words 


For schools that have a drinking 
fountain where children often have 
to wait in line, here is a little poem 
to put up near the fountain: 

Going for a Drink 
When going to the fountain 

Here’s something you should learn: 
Just be patient. stand in line, 

Always wait your turn. 

Remember that the others here 

Would like some water, too. 

So just wait quietly. 

Until it’s time for you. 

Mrs. Leona Weber 
Randolph, Wis. 


Bulletin Board for Mother’s Day 

Character education is never inci- 
dental. Make your bulletin board 
work for you. During May, cover 
the bulletin board with white crepe 
paper. Make pink and white carna- 
tions over the pattern in Crepe Paper 
Craft. Twine the carnations around 


the edge of the bulletin board. Clus- 
ter the carnations in groups of thre 
on lace doilies, place three inches in 
from the border of carnations. Have 
the children bring a picture of a 
mother to place in the center of the 
bulletin board. Next collect poens 
of tribute to Mother. I prefer “Some- 
body’s Mother.” author unknown. 
Place your title in gold letters in a 
semi-circle across the top. Study the 
poems and make copies to place on 
the bulletin board and to have the 
children take home. Booklets with a 
carnation as the cover, and handwrit- 
ten poems will make excellent “Home 
Projects.” 

During the month change the poem. 
Spend time in talking about the re- 
spect which is due our elders and 
emphasize “kindness always pays.” 

Margaret B. Aaron 
Strattanville, Pa. 


Mention 
Junior Arts and Activities 
when answering ads. 


CLARK-BREWER 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Member N. A. T. A. 
GRADE TEACHERS WANTED: Attrac- 
tive vacancies for degree candidates. Also 
Normal, Critic and Supervisory positions 
open. Write any office. 
New York—Minneapolis—Spokane— 
Kansas City 














Personalized Representation for Teachers of 
Art—Music—Drama—S peech 
We operate nationally and at all teaching 
levels. Send for enrollment information. 
FINE ARTS Placement Service 
25 E. Jackscn Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Spencer Green WEbster 9-4726 








Jay Hinshaw 











If it 
TEACHERS! i "iss *\Biwert 
oe MR ogee or California, we can 
find it for yeu. 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 














the best salaries. 


Free ern 


Enrollment 
Est. 1906 





TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. @ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pa. 
We — you in the better positions in cities and colleges. 


ROCKY CMT. TEACHERS AGENCY Service 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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Through the carefully select- 
ed advertising which appears in 
Junior Arts and Activities, you 
ure kept aware of the newest and 
best material available in the 
educational field. 


| ——— 











-eography, history, English, art— even 
ithmetic — are popular studies with 
hildren who apply their learning to art 
molding projects. Casting human and 
nimal figures from Bersted's Hobby- 
raft flexible rubber molds, students 
ombine the fun of molding and water 
coloring with the knowledge of the com- 
pleted panorama. Finished models are 
placed in miniature built to 
scale by the class. 


Write 


BERSTED’S HOBBY-CRAFT, INC. 
Monmouth, Ill. 


for complete infovmation and catalog 


settings, 





| with 
| possessions. 
Wisconsin’s 
| named _ after 











THAT ARE EASY 
TO MAKE 


New Belt Designs 

— Moccasins — 

Leathercraft Ma- 

terials — A Complete Line of Easy 
Projects for your Pupils. 


Seed beads, any color, bottle or in 
hanks, either approx. 10,000 beads. Also 
wood _— assorted colors, size 3. 
eer 


1 oz. 


$1.60 


Genuine leather for moccasins with composi- 
tion soles punched for lacing. Lacing, pat- 
tern and instructions included in project kit. 
Sizes 3 to 12% Only $3.00 
r . eial for $83, Son. 

Authentic Indian ee brass we = 
of 18 different stamps... : 





Leather working tools and ornaments. 


Craft project catalog included 
with shipment of your first order. 


OSBORN BROS. 
Dept. $ 


225 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Years 
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De ERE E EEE EREREEEEE ELLIE 


Jan. 20, 1949. 
Dear Mrs. McKay, 

We are thirteen pupils who attend 
a rural school in Dodge County. 
consin. We would like to correspond 
schools in the U. S. 
We live in the heart of 
dairyland. Our school is 

a lake which is 


and its 


very 


| close to our school. 


We have two first-graders, 


in fourth, 
one in sixth. 
eighth-graders. 

There are three 


two three fifth-graders. 


no seventh and two 
lakes close to our 


Hunting and fishing are fa- 


| vorite sports. We live in a good farm- | 
a | ing area. There are four 


pea- 


corn-canning factories within ten 


| miles of us. 


We would like to exchange sou- 


| venirs with other schools. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Leona Weber. 
—— Emily School, 
R. 2. Randolph, Wis. 


Hot, dry lands 

2 27) 
and buyers. 
made out of buttons. 
Other 


laces. 


beads or clay. 
merchandise may be silks, 
trays, kettles. pots, 
clay jars, rugs. mats, etc. 

CHART 


ribbons. 


Make a chart to show the things | 


we use that may have come from the 
distant desert. 
MAT 

Make a small mat by 
square or rectangle of burlap. 
about an inch from the edge and 
draw out threads. Weave in new 
strands of colored yarn in place of 
the drawn threads. 
the edges. 


Start 


Hem or fringe 





Wis- | 


one in | 
second grade, two in third, and also | 


and | 


Articles for sale may be 


cutling a | 


Give your metalcraft work a 
perfect start — by using high 
quality METAL GOODS handi- 
craft metals. They’re easy 
to work — and assure lasting 
satisfaction in your handicraft. 


@ ALUMINUM and COPPER 
CIRCLES... For attractive 
trays, coasters and other 
useful articles. 


@BRACELET BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
.. of Aluminum, Brass, Cop- 
per and Stainless Steel. 
Ready for your artistic touch, 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 
“Making Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters”, an interesting and 
helpful booklet as well as the 
copper-craft bulletin for be- 
ginner or experienced crafts- 
men. Write for your FREE copy 
and Metal Goods price list 
today. 


METAL GOODS pos 
CORPORATION 


Dept. JA 
5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


} 
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(Continued from page 42) 


Carols 
Lands, Coleman, G. 
New York 

Latin-American Songs, Stevens, C. 
C. Birchard Co., Boston 


Christmas Many 


ta, 


from 
Schirmer 


Motion to Music or Rhythmic 

Experience 

This is likely to be slighted in the 
intermediate grades. The most suc- 
cessful work in this area can be done 
when the physical education and mu- 
sic specialists join with the classroom 
teacher in this endeavor. A great 
many of the activities planned should 
permit the children to express them- 
This freedom is the 
means by which the child will eventu- 
ally attain an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the higher modes of 
expression. Routine and mechanical 
response to music is both deadly and 
The rhythmic experi- 
ences such as bodily responses to 


selves freely. 


uninspiring. 


simple rhythms (walking, running, 


skipping, etc.), imitative responses 


A Spring Activity With 
CLAY and PAPER 


It's easy and it's fun to create this 
spring display to brighten a room or dec- 
orate a table, Ducks modeled of Amaco 
Moist Clay (a water clay) or Marblex (a 
clay which hardens without firing) are 
painted in pastel colors with Amaco 
Showcard Colors. If a kiln is available, 
ducks modeled of Amaco Moist Clay 
may be fired and glazed in soft mat 
colors. Arrange ducks on a pond paint- 
ed with water colors; cut grass and 
flowers of colored paper. 

Write for Art Craft Catalog No. 9 


Ask your dealer for Amaco Products 








AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS - 








where the children create rhythms 
and dramatizations in response to 
music of varying moods, directed 
rhythmic responses in singing games 
and folk dances, simple patterns in 
into 
rest values in musical notation. All 


rhythmic responses note and 
of the foregoing have a place in the 


rhythmic program. 


Reference Materials For 

Rhythmic Experience 

Sing and Dance, Hunt and Wilson. 
Hall and McCreary Co., Chicago 

Creative Activities in Physical Ed- 
ucation, Olive K. 
Barnes, New York 

Music in the New School, Beatrice 
Perham Krone, Neil Kjos Co., Chi- 
cago 

Rhythmic Games and_ Dances, 
Hughes. American Book Co., New 
York 

Elizabeth Burchenal 
Schirmer, New York 

Folk Dances from Old Homelands 

Folk Dances and Singing Games 

Dances of the People 

American Country Dances 


Horrigan, A. 5. 


Books, G. 


The Creative Experience 


This experience is more than creat- 
ing new tunes or dances. The Music 
Education Source Book states, “Any 
musical experience whether it be (a) 
sensitive and responsive listening to 
music, (b) active bodily response to 
rhythm and mood, (c) creative in- 
terpretation of music performed, (d) 
creative planning and development of 
assembly programs, pageants, and 
operettas as an outgrowth of corre- 
lated activities, or (e) the creating 
of original music, is considered a 
creative activity inasmuch as it pro- 
vides a new and inspiring experience 
which results in musical growth and 
personality development of the child.” 
Teachers can contribute much to the 
creative development of the child by 
allowing and encouraging freedom of 
expression in their listening, rhyth- 
mic, instrumental and singing activi- 
ties. We do not say that on Thursday 
we will create but we do attempt to 
encourage the creative approach 
throughout the music program. 


Treative Music References 

for the Teacher 

Music Education in the Elementary 
Schools, California State Department 
of Public Instruction, Sacramento. 


] 
| 


Creative Music for Children, Sitis 
Coleman, G. P. Putnam, N. Y. 

Creative School Music, Lill an 
Mohr Fox, Silver Burdett Co., C ai- 
cago. 

The development of instrume) 
experience comes first through 
rhythm instruments, then the | re. 
paratory or melody  instrume ts, 
(tonettes, flutes, flutoph« ne, 
etc.) and finally in the fourth grade 
many schools start the work with | ea 
instruments. Parents and pupils are 
interested in instrumental music' 
there is factual evidence which sh: 
that success in instrumental music 
study is more certain when the chi 
gets an early start on the instrum 
Since instrumental music is to be 
more fully discussed in another arti- 
cle to follow, it will be treated briefly 
here. 

What can the classroom teacher do 
to assist in the instrumental program? 
She can help the children to become 
thoroughly familiar with all of the 
musical instruments. In the third 


song 


1 America’s Musical Activities: An Analysis of ; 
National Survey of Public Interest in Music 
published by the American Music Conference, 
Chicago, Illinois. Based on a survey by A 
S. Bennett Associates, Inc., March 1948 





CRAFT BOOKS 


FULL OF 
FUN 


Creatiue 
Ceramics 


by KATHERINE 
MORRIS LESTER 


FULL OF 
PROJECTS 


No other book for beginners has so many 
attractive projects, especially suitable for 
small gifts, and useful articles that your 
classes will love to make. 





This book is a step-by-step guide covering 
all types of ceramic crafts. It is valuable 
to the teacher, as a constant reference for 
craft work. And the students will lov» to 
make the projects suggested in it. 


The author has written other succe-sful 
books, is the former supervisor of art ‘n a 
large city, and has much experience in this 
field. Order today. $3.75. 


MAKE THESE YOURSELF 


Roseaman 
THE SCISSORBILL BIRD 
Selworthy 
THE PARTY TABLE 
USE OF NATIVE CRAFT 
MATERIALS Shanklin 
788 Duroc Bidg. 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


Powers 
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i THES 


grade and early fourth grade the 
teecher may be able to arrange for 
displays of instruments, demonstra- 
tions on those instruments, displays 
containing pictures of soloists, en- 
senbles, orchestras and bands. In 
th's preparatory period a special ef- 
fo't should be made to have the chil- 
dr n realize the opportunity open to 
thm through the study of the piano. 
It is as important to encourage chil- 
drn to enroll for piano instruction 
as it is to urge them to enroll for 
cli ss instruction in violin, clarinet or 
co “net. 

What children should enroll in in- 
st)umental music? Parents as well 
as music specialists are anxious to 
he ve help in answering that question. 
St indardized aptitude tests are avail- 
ahie and they are useful but more in- 
fo'mation is needed than the tests 
supply. The answers to the following 
questions give the necessary addition- 
al information and these answers are 
best known to the classroom teacher. 

1. How well has the child done in 
the basic music period? 

2. What is the child’s attitude and 
interest in music? 

3. How well has he done with 

rhythm and melody instruments? 
In some schools a great deal of im- 
portance is placed on the persistence 
and achievement displayed by the 
child during the study of the melody 
instruments. 

Referring again to the Music Edu- 
cation Source Book we find that be- 
ginning with the fourth grade there 
is a growing tendency to gather all 
the performers upon orchestral in- 
struments into one instrumental en- 
semble called the school or building 
orchestra. This organization does not 
pretend to have complete instrumen- 
tation but it has value for the talented 
and interested child. The ensemble 
would contain violins, flutes, clari- 
nets, cornets and percussion. Many 
leaders in the field of instrumental 
music advocate building a strong 
program using the instruments named 
rather than attempting to include 
other instruments at this age level. 
If the unusual instruments become 
available to children in the school 
they would be included in the or- 
chestra. From the large ensemble 
can be encouraged and developed 
sniall ensemble groups such as two 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A COMPLETE 
Line of 


HANDICRAFT 
Supplies 


We specialize in supplying Schools, Rec- 
reation Centers, Bible 
Schools, 4-H Home 
Bureaus. Send for our big, free catalogue. 


CHICAGO 
Craft Service 
509 N. LaSalle St. 


Camps, Vacation 


clubs, and County 


Chicago 10 











COMPLETE STOCK OF 
LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you 
need it — consult Larson Leathercraft 
Headquarters. Wide line to choose from. 
Moderate priced tooling leathers as well 
as top quality calf-skins. Prompt ship- 
ments. All tools, materials and instruc- 
tions for making gloves, belts, purses, 
woolskin toys and mittens and many other 
useful items. 

Send for FREE catalog 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 
Dept. RR 


| 





EASY-CARVING STONE 


Foe Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer. 
etc. Permanent Oriental Stone. Beautiful 
in Grain and Color! Cuts easily with 
Pocketknife. 


Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 


Send for our price list & descriptive 
literature 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
am 159 E. 28th St., Dept. Y, N.Y. C. 16 queue 


ART IN THE GRADES 


Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns in- 
cluding posters, blackboard borders, window decora- 
tions, silhouette pictures, booklets, etc. Complete set 
of seasonable suggestions for each month. Absolutely 
takes care of your art work for the entire year. All 
patterns actual size with complete instructions and 
colors given. Just the book all rural and grade teach- 
ers have been wishing for! Price $2.25, postpaid. 
BERNICE PARKS WILSON, Author and Publisher, 
Olai, Calif. 

















Something for 
EACH Child 
TO MAKE 

can be found in the new 
1949 FUN WITH FELT 
Instruction Manual and 
Catalog. 


Send 25c¢ today 
for your copy 


FUN with FELT CORP. 


390-J Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


“AN 





























SPESOMASRAD « 
PNMOPLS ON 


e Materials for over 20 school handicrafts 
e Free workshop available to teachers 


e Complete catalog FREE to schools 
Send 10c for your copy of 
“LEISURECRAFTER” contain- 


ing complete instructions for 
every practical school craft. 


LEISURECRAFTS 


907 South Hill Street 





Los Angeles, Calif. 











for the 
traveling teacher 











DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRAVEL 
FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


CONSULT 


i” TRAVEL BUREAU 
725 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG, 
38 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE DEARBORN 2-4990 











CHICAGO 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Plan your vacation this summer 
AUTHORIZED AGENTS FOR ALL TRAVEL 
SERVICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


We Specialize in Low Priced American and 
No. American Continental Travel Tours. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
DESCRIBING YOUR PARTICULAR TOUR 
116 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE: STATE 2-9822 














Foreign and 
Domestic Travel 


Steamship and Airline 
Tickets to any part 
of the world 


Cruises to West Indies 


All-expense tours to 
California-Alaska- 
Mexico-Canada 


SPECIAL 


8 day tour of 
Eastern cities $139 and up 


Let us help you plan your 
1950 low cost European trip 


Write for free folders about 
your favorite tour! 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
64 E. JACKSON BLVD. — DEPT. T 
PHONE WABASH 2-1921 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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or three violins and piano, clarinets 
and piano, and other combinations of 
instruments. 


Instrumental Music References 


Instrumental Music in the Public 
Schools, Theodore Normann, Oliver 
Ditson, Philadelphia. 

Success in Teaching School Or- 
chestras and Bands, Charles B. Right- 
er, Paul A. Schmitt Co., Minneapolis. 

Music reading is thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the teachers’ manuals and 
texts on elementary music. It seems 
necessary to warn against an over- 
ambitious reading program which 
will drive children away from music. 
Organizing the music period as a 
general music class with the variety 
of activities previously mentioned is 
a more sensible approach to music 
instruction. Discipline problems and 
failure are frequently the result of 
teachers’ being too ambitious in their 
teaching of reading. A great deal of 
fine music experience is to be gained 
through rote teaching and perhaps 
there is no place in the school where 
we should abandon the rote-note ap- 
proach to musical development. 

In a_ considerable number of 
schools there is difficulty in the fifth 
and sixth grades in sustaining in- 
terest. In these situations a number of 
basic factors are involved, but the 
cause of trouble may be in not giving 
proper consideration to the individual 
differences existing between pupils 
and classes. The teacher needs free- 
dom in planning her work for her 
class and with the chance to use a 
music program composed of many 
activities she should be able to sus- 
tain the interest of the pupils. The 
teacher who striv«s for perfection and 
considers the development of certain 
skills more important than creating a 
wholesome attitude on the part of 
the children toward music is likely 
to have much difficulty in sustaining 
interest. 


Correlation and Integration 


Correlation and integration of mu- 
sic with other subjects is of genuine 
educational significance. The music 
specialist can devote a portion of her 
time as a consultant to encourage 





the fusion of music with other sul. 
jects and areas of learning. Units «{ 
study concerned with history, geo; . 
raphy, occupations. travel, citize:. 
ship, etc. may be vitalized by the i». 
clusion of appropriate music. As a 
guide to teachers the following books 
are listed as a help in the correlaticn 
and integration of music with othr 
areas of learning. 

A Story of Music, Barbour and 
Freeman. C. C. Birchard Co., Boston 

How Music Grew, Bauer and Pey- 
ser, Putnam, New York 

Music Through the Ages. Bauer 
and Peyser, Putnam, New York 

Music Education in the Elementa: 
School. California State Department 
of Public Instruction, Sacramento 

History Sings, Hazel G. Kinscella. 
The University Publishing Co., N. Y. 


Mention Junior Arts and Activities 
when answering ads. 
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The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year—October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high 
caliber. There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: 
comedy, biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, 
every outstanding event or occasion, has its own play. The plays 
are grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. ; 
Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 


magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


| The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the reguiar classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


ateteeteeteaietetedatadiatateteatiatateatetetatetateteietatetetetatateter 
\ 

; PLAYS, Inc. 

8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

; Please enter subscription(s) for.......... year(s) to PLAYS. 
: (1 year $3.00. 2 years $5.00) 

: (1) Check or money order enclosed. (C Send Bill. 
1 
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Children’s love 


Your Rhythm Band— Cut and Paste — 


An ever-popular program feature! 


Equip your new rhythm band 


at a substantial saving— 


COMPLETE, BALANCED RHYTHM BAND OUTFITS 
8 Pr. No. 22 Rhythm Sticks @ .07.... .56 


No. 15 (15 players} 


of making things 
helps their learn- 
ing. That is the 
big advantage of 


Build Up 


Posters 


Beckley - Cardy 
offers an approv- 
ed selection of 
bright colored 



























posters to be cut 
: : 4 H it | 
2 No.7 Tangles, wih betes |e 100 Hand Drum, wih | ida 
@ BI ox cok ssn ccusiteutectdedoste cic Cae Seem sare ee ee “ | grounds. Grades 
5 Pr. No. 22 Rhythm Sticks @ .07... .42 | Teacher's Manual .............0:000+ 1.00 3 to 7. Each set 
2Pr.No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35...... .70 Total Value $9.81 | | — 
2 No, 29 Hand Bells @ .20........ 40 c * . 
Pe. Me, 159 Caukels tiny be Special School Price $8.00 | | _, oi 
er se c 
used singly) «0.0.0.0... 1.15 on ia atl 
No. 87 Hand Drum, with No. 30 (30-36 players) | | No: 706—iana trans No. 7it—Desert. Lite 
I sisson tesnicctcarsininccenees 2.25 4 No. 198 Trianales, with beaters | No. 707-Air and Water No. a3 Lite in China 
Teacher's Manual ..........cc0c000 1.00 @ 80 in $3.20 " ‘Transportation No. 714—Holy Night — 
po Patna OY cacenrcenecneeeeseceeeneeeseeeees : No. 708—Eskimo Life No. 715—The Circus 
Total Value $6.82 4 No. 44 Wrist Bells @ .35........ 1.40 | [No. 709—Dutch Life. No. 716—Life in Mexico 
Special Schoo! Price $5.65 10 No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35.... 3.50 | | NEW EASTER POSTER 
P e $ 12 Pr. No. 33 Rhythm Sticks @ .10.. 1.20 Four colorful aul 
No. 22 (20-22 players) 3 No. 65 Tambourines @ 1.80.. 5.40 | | | the caster \ EASTER _— 
No. 17 Triangles, with beaters 1 Pr. No. 115 Cymbals (may be rege oe gi PICTURE POSTERS 
PRR ES. $1.35 onal eg ne | | Soe iia 
No. 29 Hand Bells @ .20........ ‘40 | No. 73 Castanet 2. Last Sup- aa 
No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35...... 1.05 | Teacher's Manual 3. Cruei 
No. 65 Tambourine  .........cc0.00- 1.80 Exton 
Pr. No. 115 Cymbals (may be e Tote Value $18.20 * Tomb. 
ESE ii nT 1.15 Special School Price $14.50 No. 701— 
Vitalize your music teaching — Organize a fascinating gray os cua ar ae Ge 
* bal or 
educational rhythm band — Send for catalog, Now. © er feather helps. 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
Epuc ATIONAL Music BUREAU INC Educational Aids for nearly 50 yeers 
9 ‘ 1612 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
E. Adams St. Chicago 3, Illinois 

















NOTE READING IS FUN 


WHEN YOU USE 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


The teachers who have used these books are our best advertisers. 
From all parts of the country, they are writing to us telling us how 
much both they and their students are enjoying the books. 


4 THE MODERN 


husic stuoy RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED 
HERE’S WHY: 


@ The books present music reading problems which are within the 
mental reach of the students. The students are therefore able 
to read the songs without undue help from the teacher, thus 
eliminating the boresome necessity of the teacher having to 
perform the songs over and over until, like good parrots, the 
students are finally able to repeat them by memory. 





HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY The books were written by a teacher who understands student- 
2821 MOTH om SIEEIY © MuWASEES. wiscowsin interests as well as music. The songs presented are therefore as 
delightful as they are educational. 
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@ The books are helpful to the teacher as well as to the students. Teachers who have not had a thorough 
training in music find that these books are as helpful for them as a college course in music fundamentals. 
No special music skills are required to successfully teach with these books. 


“NOTE READING IS FUN." This new book in the series fills a long-felt need. 


Written for use in the primary grades, it presents note-reading problems in such a 
= ~=charming manner that students actually love to read by note. What is more, they 
® learn to do it quickly and with ease. The reading problems are presented through 


the medium of simple deligrtful songs usable for program as well as study purposes. 
Twelve plastic note discs, which are to be used with the large music staff in the book, 
are included with each book ordered. PRICE: 60c. 


FREE OFFER: A BOOK FOR YOUR EVERY NEED 
This coupon entitles you to a free copy of any one of the at H 44 
books listed with an order of 50¢ or more. This offer limited Each ao SONG BOOK with a Plan 
to teachers and school officials. (Kindly indicate choice by @®SING AND LEARN MUSIC—-BOOK I (Unison or Two-Part) Simple 
writing word “FREE” after title of book selected.) enough for the fourth grade and yet so basic that high school and college 
classes can use it with profit. A MUST for any group that has not had a 
solid foundation in music.—PRICE: 60c 


H SING AN EARN MUSIC—B(¢ ; Three-Part, Treble) If you once 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY, SING AND LEARN MUSI -BOOK IT (Three-Part, Treble) If you once 


use this book you will never again be willing to be without it. Simple graded 
. H three-part songs, interesting sight-singing exercises and a course in. elementary 
2821 N. 9th St. Milwaukee 6, Wisc. : theory and harmony are combined into a unified whole. The songs, (all new 
Did you read the “Free Offer” on this page? copyrights) are suitable for concert as well as study purposes.—PRICE: 60c 
> é ) , » Song ol s indicated belo SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) Beginning with simple 
Please send POSTPAID, your Song Books a licated below songs using only the first three notes of the scale, the student is skillfully 
guided from probem to probem.—PRICE: 50c 
.NOTE READING IS FUN @ 60c F rWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.) This book proves that with 
SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK | @ 60c ea. s : the proper materials to work with, two-part singing is no more difficult than 
NG AND LEARN MUSIC. BOOK 11 60 : unison. A real delight for teacher and student-—PRICE: 50c 
" Sor ae... THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.S.A.) Teachers who have used 
SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN : this book call it the most outstanding of its kind. The interesting chord drills 
Unison @ 50c ea. ° as well as the many delightful songs provide a foundation for three-part choral 
TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.) ) work which cannot be duplicated in any other way.—PRICE: 50c 
@ 50c ea. vee S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN—Just the thing for the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN grades. Peps up boys as well as the girls. A delightful collection of sing- 
(S.S.A.) aendaacs able songs.—PRICE: 50c 
‘ FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.T.B.) A pleasing blend of 
FoUR- PART SIGHT READING FUN catchy drills and melodious songs. Wonderful for “fa cappella’ training.— 
(S.A.T.B.) @ 50c ea...... : PRICE: 50c 
_.SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES. : SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES—A real sulphur and 
@ 50c ea. .s.. H molasses tonic for sleepy boy voices. Beginning with unison songs and drills 
; : the boys are gradually enabled to sing two, three and four-part songs like 
..- THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ 60c ea. EDD 90 professionals. A real boon to Boys Glee Clubs and Choruses.—PRICE: 50c 
THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ 60c ea.... - } @ FOR THE SACRED CHOIR—THB TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER—PRICE: 50c; THE 
r " : FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER—-PRICE: 606 The above two books fill a long felt 
enclose......9.-. 5 8 need for the sacred ohoir. Each book presents a pleasing variety of simple graded 
N selections suitable for study, worship or concert. Sight-singing exercises prepare the 
ame . ie *e . —- : ¢ Choristers for the problems met in the songs. These books develop rapid music readers 
Address 4 in a short time. All the songs are new copyrights. 
oi ahs pike i ial : Postpaid—10% Discount on all orders of 30 or more books. 
City, Zone, and State 


KINDLY SEND FREE INFORMATION ON “The Symphonet,”’ : HF A N DY- F 0 LI 0 M U S| C C 0 ’ 


: Sreeeere Som Srey Seem : 2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


Copies 

















